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66 RECEDENT” forms a comfortable wall for 

P people to lean against. However, the fellow 

who wants to remain in a standing position 

needs only to keep his fingers on the railing of “‘in- 

genuity” that persistently winds about on the other 
side of the street. 


We make no claim for originality of thought in the 
above. Sidney Smith hinted the same thing in an 
essay published in 1824, and, for all we know to the 
contrary, he may have but voiced the thought of 
someone who lived a century or two before. Close 
observation will show that some of our mining folk 
haven’t discovered that there is anything of value 
above, below or across from the “‘wall of precedent,” 
even though Smith has been dead ‘“‘Lo these many 
years.” 


For the benefit of all who may be willing to class 
themselves with the last described, we wish to relate, 
in part, the experiences of a young fellow who followed 
the ‘“‘ingenuity’’ route regardless of “‘precedent.”’ 


This man was superintendent of a group of mines 
that supplied coking coal to a blast-furnace plant. 
The capacity of his mines was such that under normal 
conditions the requirements of the furnaces were 
easily met, but during the months of December and 
January, when the holiday spirit took possession of 
his men, it was necessary to feed the furnaces largely 
from stock piles. 


Occasionally strikes at the mines compelled the 
furnaces to draw from the stock piles at other times 
than Christmas, and during such years the holiday 
shortage had to be met by buying coke in the open 
market. Coke bought in this way and at such a time 
was always high in price and generally inferior in 
quality. ‘This was especially true following a general 
strike covering all mines in a district, for in that event 
the only available source of supply must needs be at 
a great distance. 





Now to return to the fellow who is to furnish the 
ingenuity lesson. One bright Thanksgiving morn he 
found himself facing an almost exhausted stock pile 
of coke and a group of miners longing for a good old- 
fashioned Christmas drunk. ‘‘Precedent’’ put the 
responsibility on the shoulders of his manager, since 
a general strike that affected all mines in the state 
early in the previous summer was responsible for the 
meager stock pile. 


But the manager was not required to feel the re- 
sponsibility this time. The superintendent decided 
that he would try to make his miners forget their 
annual holiday drunk until Christmas Day at least, 
and this is how he went about it: He posted a notice 
stating that all miners who worked every day during 
the month of December up to the 25th would be pre- 
sented with a large live turkey on Christmas morning. 
Of course, he did not know how successful he would 
be, since “‘precedent,” so far as he could learn, fur- 
nished no clue. 


As a matter of record here is what happened: His 
December output exceeded that of any previous 
month during the year, nearly every man earned a 
turkey and the company earned the goodwill of the 
miners. Last, but not least, the meager stock pile 
remained intact during the holidays, notwithstanding 
the fact that no coke was purchased from outside 
companies. 


The giving of bonuses or prizes has been success- 
fully employed in many industries for years, but ex- 
amples in the coal industry are rare. A little in- 
genuity would suggest numerous possibilities. 


There is also a broader aspect to such ingenuity 
that should appeal to anyone who is ambitious to 
accomplish things which may be of benefit to the 
many. Each tnnovation carried to a successful con- 
clusion becomes in turn a precedent, which even the most 
timid may follow unhesitatingly. 
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Cheer Up 
By J. E. 


Centuries upon centuries ago mankind was taught that 
kind answers would turn away wrath, and a pleasing coun- 
tenance was better than the possession of gold and sil- 
ver. And down through the ages, wise men have en- 
deavored to drive these lessons home. But with all of this 
teaching and our twentieth-century advancement, we are 
not exceptionally cheerful, nor are we adepts in giving 
kind answers at critical moments. 

Good cheer is not out of place wherever people are 
associated. Especially is this true in connection with 
coal mining. The darkness of the mine, the absence of 
sunlight, the nature of the work and the generally austere 
bearing of those in authority are a few of the many 
things that tend to make the average mineworker de- 
spondent, cranky and suspicious. But, because of these 
unfavorable surroundings, the mining industry offers an 
excellent opportunity for the practice of lessons in “good 
cheer.” 

From general manager to trapper boy there is noth- 
ing more contagious than cheerfulness. In a brief period 
of time, it finds its way throughout the mine. Men seem 
to catch it and their work is lightened, the day made 
shorter and all go home to enjoy a good night’s rest after 
a prosperous day’s work. Even the mules and machinery 
are benefited, for the work has been accomplished in 
shorter time and with fewer mishaps when men keep 
their temper throughout the day. 

Good cheer is as essential to the most successful man- 
agement of a mine as is the good will of the men. To 
a great extent, these go hand in hand. Other things be- 
ing equal, a cheerful mine manager will get better re- 
sults than one who is gruff. Bosses who are able to main- 
tain an earnest, cheerful manner when discussing the 
faults of men are infinitely more successful than those 
who are severe in correcting a fault, and leave a bad im- 
pression in the minds of workmen in their charge. 

The best results are obtained when men perform their 
work with a hearty good will, and have a pride in the 
finished job. This sort of workmanship and a cranky 
boss are seldom found together. Men at best are but 
grownup children. They are affected nearly if not quite 
as much by their emotions and the emotions of others. 
It takes but little more time for a manager or boss to 
speak cheerfully for a minute or two to men as he travels 
through the mine. Men often carry to work burdens 
that a cheerful word will make lighter. It is a simple 
matter to inquire as to the welfare of a sick child, or 
speak approvingly of improvements noticed on the house 
or in the garden at the home of the workman, or ask 
about the baby and the mother. 

Any manager with a little tact and ability to read 
human nature can, with sincerity and cheerfulness, make 
a big advancement in the building up of a strong organ- 
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ization. Since the work of the coal producer is at 
best somewhat unpleasant, the least that men in author- 
ity can do is to strive to let in a little of God’s sunlight 
into their lives, and make living for them more worth 
while, and by so doing the world will be brighter and life: 
happier; therefore, CHEER UP. 


o* 
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Handling Men 
By 

The ability to handle men seems to be one of the chief 
points in being a successful mine foreman. I have heard 
this preached since I was a trapper, and while it is un- 
doubtedly true to a certain extent, still I do not be- 
lieve it to be the most important point. I think, among 
the qualifications of a successful foreman, the first to be 
considered is his knowledge of mining operations and 
methods. 

The term “handling men” has more than one mean- 
ing. First is the placing of men to obtain the best re- 
sults from their labor, and to insure their own satisfac- 
tion. Next comes the problem of handling them in time 
of disputes, strikes or other labor troubles. This is a 
big question in itself and often time can be saved (and 
time is money) by the exercise of a little judgment and 
forethought. 

A great deal of trouble is often caused over the most 
trifling matters. For instance, a miner finds some un- 
usual smpurities in the seam, something from which it 
is almost impossible to free the coal and he is then 
docked. He sends for the mine foreman to examine it 
and tell him what to do. The foreman sends word that 
he is well acquainted with conditions and there is noth- 
ing for him to do but clean the coal. It may be that the 
mine foreman has not been in this miner’s place for a 
week, and the latter, feeling that an injustice is being done 
him, goes with his complaint to the company, with the 
result that trouble usually follows. 

In another instance, one miner sees a fellow-workman 
bringing his boy, who is under age, according to the 
state laws, to the mine. He reports the case to the pit- 
boss, who informs him that: “I am carrying the time- 
book here and if I need any assistance, I will call on 
you.” It would have been much better had the foreman 
used a bit of tact and replied: “I will look into the 
matter—am very glad you mentioned it.” 

It seems to me that the average mine foreman is too 
self-important. He quite often resembles Simon Legree 
—very knowing and important until the superintendent 
arrives on the scene, when he becomes as meek as a lamb. 
And not infrequently he is guilty of shifting the blame 
for mistakes on someone else. The best of men make 
mistakes and thev should have no hesitancy in acknowl- 
edging them. It has been wisely said that: “The man 
who never made a mistake, never made anything.” 


Frank SELBE* 





*Elkridge, W. Va. 
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Generally, the mine foreman who finds the most fault 
is the one who igworantly, but effectively, multiplies the 
evils, and he often convicts himself while trying to con- 
vict someone else. Of course, the foreman has 
some difficult problems to solve, but if he will use good 
sense and judgment he will obtain better results. 

Frequently he has a man to contend with who is as 
bullheaded as himself. Such a one, having his own 
ideas of right and wrong (nearly always wrong), may 
destroy the peace and contentment of others who are per- 
fectly satisfied. He also has some men who are never 
satisfied—men who are always on his trail, wanting to 
change places, extra pay for everything they do, and so 
on. There is also the man who is always trying to 
make trouble. He thinks he is the right party to lead 
the men to victory, when he is simply a black sheep, 
and the best thing for all concerned is to weed him out. 


Modernizing Mine Management 
By A CoLoraADO ENGINEER 


The dictionary defines a manager as “One who con- 
ducts business or other affairs skillfully and with frugal- 
ity and economy; an economist.” But, in coal mining, 
many factors complicate the duties of a successful man- 
ager. Competition in trade, the increased difficulty in 
the recovery of coal owing to the exhaustion of the seam, 
the increasing demand for greater safety and the ex- 
acting requirements of large consumers of coal, together 
with the demand for increased wages and reduction of 
hours on the part of the miner make it a practical im- 
possibility for one man to successfully manage and har- 
monize these conflicting conditions. The demand is now 
that every personal unit in the organization be a man- 
ager in fact, to insure ultimate success. 

To bring about this millennium requires an intense 
desire for the accomplishment of such a purpose, in the 
mind of the one high in authority, and an ability, on his 
part, to inspire confidence in his subordinates. Where a 
subordinate shows a tendency to be stubborn someone 
must be appointed to take his place, and the choice is 
preferably of one within the organization. Such change 
is necessary for proper discipline. The manager must 
study, standardize, instruct, condemn and reward, using 
always his best tact and judgment. 

Much of the expense of operation, in coal mining, oc- 
curs at the working face. Where machines are used in 
mining the coal, there is great need to study carefully 
the conditions here, so as to expedite the work of cut- 
ting and loading the coal and harmonize the movements 
of the machine man and his helper, and those whose duty 
it is to blast and load the coal. 

Much delay is often experienced when starting to cut 
in the morning and when moving the machine from room 
to room, in the unloading of tools, and setting of anchors 
or jacks and other details. A careful study is often nec- 
essary to determine the exact cause of such delay. The 
fault may not rest wholly on the man in charge of the 
machine. The mine electrician may have failed to make 
the necessary repairs reported the previous day, or the 
cause may be a faulty installation or equipment. 

A careful study of all these conditions should result in 
ascertaining data by which it is possible to set a stand- 
ard time for each operation, barring, of course, unfore- 
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seen accidents. The codperation of every man on the job 
is necessary to do this. In this respect the workmen 
themselves become undermanagers. They study to con- 
duct their business “with frugality and economy.” 

The work of the manager is thus, not only lightened, 
but made more efficient. Difficulty is sometimes met 
when the work is done on contract ; especially if the con- 
ditions are such that the man is not interested in in- 
creasing his rate of cutting in order to expedite other 
work in the mine. If he is working at a certain rate 
per day, he must be assured that an increased rate of 
cutting will materially increase his wage. 

It is, of course, impossible for wages to increase in the 
same ratio with the increased efficiency of workmen. Men 
are generally fair as a whole, if they are not as in- 
dividuals. A workman who increases his efficiency two- 
fold will seldom demand twice his former pay. In this 
regard experience teaches that a word of encouragement 
often works wonders that money cannot accomplish. 

In seeking to better the management of a coal mine, 
every improvement in design of equipment, every suc- 
cessful attempt to increase the efficiency of workmen, is 
a step in the ultimate increase of efficiency. 

A growing feature of the new management, in coai 
mining, is the desire shown to provide for these on whom 
the industry depends, giving to them comfortable places 
in which to live, providing suitable amusement and edu- 
cation for them and their families and encouraging 
thrift in the community of workers. By this means each 
worker is stimulated to do his best. 


of 
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The Trapper’s Swagger, 
Hy J. 3. 


(Written 


ALLARDYCE 
expressly for Coal Age.) 


“When I’m a man,” quoth the ancient kid 
That sits by the third west door, 

“T’ll show some guys in this mine, what’s what,” 
And he spat through his teeth and swore. 


“There’s Yankem Jones—the son of a gun!— 
I’d give that jay a rope.” 

He swallowed a chew and missed his sprags, 
And killed mule Dick on the slope. 


“And Balky Pete,” says he, as he stuffed 
Some “long-cut” into his cheek ; 

“He cracks his whip like a man, but—huh !— 
He couldn’t drive cows to the creek.” 


“And that Red Jack that swipes my oil, 
And dopes my dinner tea; 

He sleeps on the trip—the roundhead dub, 
I’m in training for him,” says he. 


“And that old guy with the fringe on his chin— 
Sam Sears—he thinks he’s It; 

He bosses me ’round like a blooming slave, 
But now he has got to quit.” 


And he clenched his fist, and he felt his arm 
Where the muscle ought to be; 

And puffed himself up and smote his chest— 
“Oh! T’ll soon be a man,” says he. 
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Our Future in the Export Trade—III 


By F. 


SYNOPSIS—The third and concluding article on this 
subject. This installment discusses the monetary value 
of different export coals of the world, and gives a careful 
analytical comparison. The question of transportation to 
the loading ports is also discussed in detail. 

As already noted in a previous issue, the average rail- 
road haul of Welsh coal is about 20 miles; for this dis- 
tance the maximum rate chargeable is 1.75c. per ton- 
tnile; a rebate of about 35% is allowed on coal for export. 
For instance, the rate from mines to Cardiff is 33.3c. for 
export and 46.3c. for local use. It might also be stated 
here that both the French and German railroads give spe- 
cial rates on coal for export. The following table shows 
the market value of the different British coals as of July 
1, 1912: 
TABLE I. 

South Wales (F.o.b. Cardiff) 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF VARIOUS ENGLISH COALS 
Monmouthshire 


Best Admiralty large.....$4.08@4.26 Best Black Vein........$3.65@3.77 
Admiralty seconds....... 3.65@3.90 No. 3 Rhondda, large... 3.90@4.14 
Large ordinaries. . ... 3.58@3.65 No. 3 Rhondda, smalls.. 2.92@3.04 
Large best drys........- 4.02@4.14 No. 2 Rhondda, large... -2.92@3.04 
Best smalls (bunkers). ies. 2. 48@2.56 No. 2 Rhondda, smalls... 2.07@2.19 
Cargo smalls. . : . 2.18@2.25 Patent fuel (briquettes)... 4.39@4.62 
Special foundry coke.... 6.57@6.82 
Furnace coke........... 4.62@4.87 
Newcastle coals, (F.o.b. Tyne) Scotch Coals 
Blyth best steams.......$3.10@3.17 Scotch ell coals, f.o.b. 
Blyth ordinary steam.... 2.43@2.56 slasgow.. 2.56@2.70 
Blyth best smalls... 2.13@2.19 Scotch steam coals, f.0.b. 
Tyne prime steams. . 2.92 Se ae eee 2.56@2.68 
Tyne second. . ... 2.62@2.68 Scotch splint coals, f.o.b. 
Tyne best smalls. . . 2.31@2.37 eS OC ee 2.74@2.86 
Northumberland un- Fife steam coals, f.o.b. 
screened. . 2.31@2.43 Methil. . 2.92@3.04 
Northumberland ordinary Fife treble “nuts, ’ £.0.b. 
oS aa eae: 2.31@2.43 Methil. . 2.56@2.58 
Good Durham bunkers... 2. 49@2.68 
Wear gas coal.. as BD 
Durham gas coal.. . 3.20 


In making. any comparison between the coals of the 
United States and Welsh product, we should first have a 
clear understanding as to the names and quality of the 
different grades in question, as well as the coal beds 
from which they are mined. 

The United States fuels considered in this comparison 
are those known under the trade names of Pocahontas 
and New River. Both of these come from what is called 
by the state and U. 5. Geological Surveys, the New River- 
Pocahontas area of West Virginia; both are found in the 
same geological measures, known as the Pottsville Series, 


the Pocahontas coal from the Lower Group and the . 


New River from the Middle Group. The estimated total 
area underlaid by these coals is about 1,648,000 acres, or 
about 9,888,000,000 tons of available coal. 


PocaAHONTAS COALS 


About 90 per cent. of the Pocahontas coal is mined 
from the No. 3 Pocahontas bed, which is generally con- 
sidered to be the standard. The coal from the upper 
thin beds is, as a whole, not equal in quality to that from 
the No. 3 bed, with the exception of the Davy-Sewell 
bed, which is correlated with the Sewell bed of the New 
River field proper. There is also a small tonnage of coal 
trom the No. 4 Pocahontas bed that is quite equal in 
quality to much of that from the No. 3, but the amount 
is so small as to be negligible in this comparison. 

The Pocahontas No. 3 bed has been under development 
since 1883, since which time to the close of 1910, 101,- 





eg engineer, 1013 Bank of Commerce Building, 


Norfolk, 


R. WaADLEIGH* 


986,000 tons of coal and 25,000,000 tons of coke have 
been produced. This coal is probably the best known, 
especially in foreign countries of all American coals, due 
largely to its quality and to the intelligent manner in 
which it was put on the rffarket and advertised by Messrs. 
Castner & Curran, who for many years were the exclusive 
sales agents for this coal. The foresight and sagacity of 
F. J. Kimball, former president of the Norfolk & Western 
Ry., on which line all of the Pocahontas mines are lo- 
cated, also had much to do with the rapid development 
of the field. 

Area and Thickness—The No. 3 Pocahontas underlies 
a large area above water level, approximately 300 square 
miles. The thickness of the bed will run from 41% to 12 
ft., the average for the entire field being about 614 
feet. 

Analyses—The following analyses are taken from the 
various publications of the U. 8. Geological Survey, the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines and the West Virginia State Geo- 
logical Survey. We also give analysis of a picked sam- 
ple, made by J. & H. 8S. Pattinson, Newcastle, Eng- 
land, as showing the purity of the clean coal: 

No. 1—Average of 205 mine samples, from 64 mines, 
U. S. Geological Survey, 1909. 

No. la—The best single analysis from the ones aver- 
aged as No. 1 above. 

No. 1b—The worst single analysis from the ones aver- 
aged as No. 1 above. 

No. 2—Average of five mine samples from three mines, 
U. 8. Geological Survey Bulletin 362. 

No. 3—Average of four samples, actual shipment, U. 8. 
Geological Survey Bulletin 362. 


No. 4—Average of samples from 15 mines, West 
Virginia State Survey, 1911, Bulletin 2. 
No. 5—Average of samples from 38 mines. West 


Virginia State Survey, 1908, Vol. Ii (A). 

No. 6—-Average of 407,326 tons, shipped to the Pana- 
ma Canal, 1909-10, Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 41. 

No. 6a—Best average of 5021 tons, shipped to the 
Panama Canal, 1909-10, U. S. Geological Survey. 

No. 6b—Worst average of 5530 tons, shipped to the 
Panama Canal, 1909-10, U. S. Geological Survey. 

No. ?—Average of 181,000 tons, shipped to the Panama 
Canal, 1908-09, U. 8. Geological Survey, Bulletin 428. 

No. 8—Analysis of samples from 100 tons shipped to 
the U. S. Navy and made into briquettes, 1907, Bulletin 
362. 

No. 9—Selected sample. 
tinson, Newcastle, England. 

Norfolk & Western Ry.—All Pocahontas coal for ocean 
shipment is hauled to tidewater at Hampton Roads over 
this road; the average distance from the mines is 376 
miles and the freight rate $1.40 per gross ton, or 3.70 
mills per ton-mile; the weight of a coal train hauled to 
the Lamberts Point terminal and piers with one loco- 
motive is 4200 net tons. There are three piers at Lam4 
berts Point for dumping coal into ships and the best 
record for one day’s dumping was 26,851 tons. During 


Analysis by J. & H. S. Pat- 


year ending Mar. 31, 1912, 3,827,121 tons of coal were 
dumped at these piers. 


A contract has been let and 
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work begun on a new steel pier, 1200 ft. long and 90 ft. 
high, with an estimated capacity of 1700 tons per hour. 


New River Coats 


There are three beds of coal in the New River field, 
Sewell, Fire Creek and Beckley, although there are never 
more than two of these of workable thickness in the same 
locality ; the largest percentage of coal mined comes from 
ihe Sewell bed. 

The heating value of the coal from each bed is prac-. 
tically the same and no distinction is made between them 
in shipping. 

The field has been under development since 1873, and 
the coal has been used by the U. S. Navy since 1878; the 
output last year was 9,298,000 net tons. 


TABLE I. 

la 1* 1b. 2t 
MRM Ss oo od.c ida loan ac oe Parese tenance 9 Cee 0.68 0.51 eae! 
WEEE ea osc hs via bee elt Aor actin ee 16.00 14.29 13.76 17.07 
PI MPOMANONNR 5/55 05os os Salat ered ikem ae vid oe 80.40 80.55 79.95 79.03 
TY Ns de ete ino wid ate ercdevon as Siete 3.02 4.48 5.78 3.90 
MMR ee cet og s vi acicane osteo e Viernes 87.50 86.05 84.41 ahs 
UIE oo y.ai6. c+ s-6.5 4 ood co Seid HO RR LE ee 4.71 4.46 4.24 
Me Sse 9 0 a.ty Sa! ohare aha er nena Simca & eee 2.92 3.27 3.99 
ME ss 2s of gc tey soca ains 9 Hicew ake ome ewer aie 1.20 1.14 1.14 rere 
Ric glace ie iatcbeeks af olespre eben: 0.65 0.62 0.44 0.56 
NMR sche Bg pra aih doko Mare ike Fades 15,350 15,008 14,735 15,288 

* Air dried. + Dry. ** As received. 


Area and Thickness—The New River beds underlie 
approximately 1600 square miles. Their thickness is as 
follows: Sewell, from 31% to 6 ft.; average, 414 ft. Fire 
Creek, from 31% to 6 ft.; average, 44% ft. Beckley, from 
41% to 11 ft.; average, 51% ft. 

Analyses—The following analyses of New River coals 
are taken from various bulletins of the U. S. Geological 
Survey and the U. S. Bureau of Mines, in addition to 
which are given analyses of coals shipped to the United 
States Navy in 1911 and 1912. We also give an analysis 
made by the Babcock & Wilcox Boiler Co., of a sample 
from a shipment of 100 tons, the gross sample weighing 
500 lb. While of no commercial value, but to show the 
great purity and value of the clean coal, analysis of three 
different carefully selected samples, two made by a well 
known authority, John W. Hill, of New York, and one 
by J. & H. S. Pattison, Newcastle, England, are given. 

No. 1—Average of 116 samples from 42 mines, U. 8. 
Geological Survey, 1909. 

No. la—The best of the above analyses. 

No. 1b—The worst of the above analyses. 

No. 2—Average of 16 samples from eight mines, U. S. 
Geological Survey, Bulletin 362, 1907. 

No. 3—Average of 40 analyses from actual shipments, 
U. 8S. Geological Survey, Bulletins 362 and 23. 

No. 4—Average of analyses of samples from 60 mines, 
West Virginia Geological Survey, Bulletin 2, 1911. 

No. 5—Average of analyses of samples from 51 mines, 
West Virginia Geological Survey, Bulletin 2, 1911. 

No. 6—Average of 115,000 tons shipped to Panama 
Canal, 1908-09, sold on a guarantee of 14,850 B.t.u. Re- 
ported by U. S. Geological Survey Bulletin 428. 

No. %—Average of 27 cargoes shipped to Panama 
Canal, sold on a guarantee of 14,850 B.t.u. Reported by 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

No. 8—Average of 11 cargoes shipped U. S. Navy in 
1911. Samples and analyses by U. 8S. inspector and 


chemists. 

No. 9—Average of eight cargoes shipped U. S. Navy 
in 1912. 
chemists. 


Samples and analyses by U. S. inspector and 
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No. 10—Average of samples from 11,700-ton cargo of 
J. 8. Navy Collier “Cyclops,” July 27, 1912, five mines 
represented. 

No. 11—Analysis of sample from shipment of 100 
tons—Babcock & Wilcox Boiler Co. 

No. 12—Selected sample average of five analyses—- 
J. W. Hill. 

No. 13—Selected sample average of four analyses-- 
J. W. Hill. 

No. 14—Selected sample average of six analyses—J. & 
H. S. Pattinson. 

New River coal is hauled over the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry. to Newport News and over the Virginian Ry. to 
Sewalls Point. 

Chesapeake & Ohio R.R.—The average distance from 


TYPICAL ANALYSES OF THE DIFFERENT GRADES OF POCAHONTAS COALS 


3T 4* 5* 6a** 6** 6b 7T 8 9 
rte 1.21 0.23 3.30 2.63 2.06 a tt 1.29 
16.275 15.66 17.47 17.79 18.25 17.12 ic 16.42 21.20 
77.325 78.01 77.80 72.41 73.87 77.20 Ee 79.13 78.80 
6.40 5.12 4.50 6.50 5.25 3.62 5.97 4.45 1.54 
84.68 84.76 pages ae Jie ees wie. « O6:08 “SO:03 
4.265 4.27 4.28 4.44 
3.045 4.22 2.72 4.95 
1.01 0.94 eshc eatees hee ees wre 1.00 0.56 
0.53 0.69 0.62 0.75 0. 64 0.66 ede 0.54 0.61 
14,893 15,027 15,095 14,667¢ 14,921¢ 15,200 14,898 15,226 15,411 


the mines to tidewater over this road is 418 miles and 
the freight rate is $1.40 per gross ton or 3.34 mills per 
ton-mile; the weight of coal trains hauled into the New- 
port News terminal by one locomotive is 4200 tons. There 
are four piers or docks at this terminal for loading coal 
into ships and 31,565 tons is the largest dumping in one 
day. The quickest loading record was made by the 8.S. 
“Berwindmoor,” and was 8612 tons in 1014 hours. 

The contract has been let and work begun on a new 
steel pier, 1200 ft. long, 90 ft. high and 67 ft. wide, 
with berths for four of the largest steamships and a 
dumping capacity of 3000 tons per hour. 

During the first eight months of 1912, 689,767 tons 
of coal were shipped to foreign countries from Newpor‘ 
News. 

Virginian Ry.—The average distance from the mines 
tv tidewater on this road is 410 miles; the freight rate 
$1.40 per gross ton or 3.41 mills per ton-mile, while the 
weight of coal trains hauled by one locomotive into their 
Sewalls Point terminal is 5000 tons. There is one steel 
pier for loading ships, 1045 ft. long, with 32 chutes on 
each side and a handling capacity of one 50-ton car every 
two minutes. 

The largest dumping in one day at this pier was 29,558 
tons, the actual working time being 18 hr. 30 min. The 
largest dumping in one hour was 1721 tons. The quickest 
loading record was made on the 8.8. “Newton,” and was 
8427 tons in 5 hr. 15 minutes. During the eight months 
ending Aug. 31, 1912, 181,742 tons of coal were shipped 
to foreign ports from this terminal. 

The Sewalls Point pier, probably the fastest coal dump- 
ing pier in the world, is 1045 ft. long, 76 ft. high and 
65 ft. wide, with 30 ft. of water at low tide, berth room 
for four ships and a dumping capacity of one 50-ton car 
every two minutes. 


A COMPARISON OF FoREIGN AND LocaL Export FUELS 


As said elsewhere, it is difficult to make an accurate 
comparison, based on calorimeter tests between these 
coals, owing to the fact that many of the tests of British 
coals, as published, have been made with the Thomson 
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and Favre & Silbermann calorimeters and comparatively 
few with the bomb (Mahler) calorimeter, as used in the 
United States. The Thomson instrument gives uniform- 
ly lower results than does the Mahler type, while the 
Favre & Silbermann determinations are liable to error, 
owing to the delicacy of the instrument, and the results 
obtained are usually higher than those obtained from 
the Mahler. 

However, the results, as given elsewhere, show very 
little difference between the coals under consideration ; 
as regards theoretical heating value, the New River-Poca- 
hontas coals yield slightly higher B.t.u. values. 

Ash—The results of analysis show that the ash content 
of the two kinds of coal is about the same. The United 
States coals have sometimes shown a greater amount of 
refuse under boilers, because, where comparative tests 
have been made the grates were designed for burning the 
Welsh product and the stokers were accustomed to hand- 
ling it. 

Sulphur—Here the United States coals have a slight 
advantage, although the amount of sulphur in any of 
the coals is too small to be of importance. 

Volatile Matter—The Welsh coals are uniformly lower 
in volatile than the local product, which lowers their heat- 
ing value to some extent (see remarks under Table IV) 
and causing them to give off slightly less smoke, although 
this is largely a question of proper combustion condi- 
tions and firing. 

TABLE III. 


1* la* lb 2T 3t 4* 5* 
Moisture......... 0.86 0.77 1.08 cee aes 0.812 0.65 
Volatile....... —. 20 17.24 19.63 19.625 Pius 17.27 21.94 
Fixed carbon..... 76.05 79.42 74.13 76.842 Gabe 77.588 73.62 
SO RPE rr ers, 2.57 5.16 3.564 pncs 4.33 3.79 
Carbon.......... 85.29 86.26 83.05 a 83.846 85.092 
Hydrogen........ 4.87 4.93 4.94 4.707 4.546 
Oxygen..... 3.99 4.22 4.53 3.415 3.974 = 
Nitrogen....... . 1.53 1.48 1.46 ee 1.44 1.366 eure 
ee 0.83 0.54 0.86 0.677 0.749 0.746 0.705 
B.t.u - 15,006 15,286 14,666 15,263 14,857 15,007 15,215 
*Air dried. } Dry. 


Oxygen-—The researches of Dr. David White have 
shown that the oxygen content of any coal has a distinct 
and constant relation to its heating value and that it 
may be considered as an impurity and as having nearly 
an equal anti-calorific value with the ash. In this respect 
the Welsh coals show slightly better, although the com- 
bined ash and oxygen will give about the same totals with 
each kind of coal. 

Preparation—The United States coals are not, on the 
whole, as well prepared as the Welsh. More care is taken | 
with the Welsh coals both in mining and cleaning and 
they are prepared to suit more nearly the needs of the 
buyer and consumer. 

Large and Nmall Coal—The slack or small coal in the 
local run-of-mine product is pure and of higher value 
than that from the Welsh coals. This is conclusively 
shown by analyses of briquettes from each, those from 
the Welsh coal being made from the dock screenings of 
the large coal, while those from the New River-Poca- 
hontas were made from the run-of-mine smalls. 

The following analyses of briquettes will be of interest 
here: 





New River-Pocahontas —— Welsh 

Moisture... 1.40 1.06 2.70 .50 0.92 1.30 1.50 
Volatile. . ... 19.88 17.30 20.28 16.50 18.50 15.87 << ee 
Fixed carbon..... 73.22 76.13 72.74 73.00 = 75.52 - ae! 
Soe , 5.50 5.651 4.28 9.00 7.40 7.69 6.60 7.60 
Sulphur..... 0.58 0.65 0.81 0.81 ‘a ne 0.90 0.80 
Hydrogen..... 4.32 4.70 4.94 3.90 3.80 
Carbon........ . 83.62 85.15 83.75 82.60 83.30 
Nitrogen . 0.89 1.09 i 45 Yee sie oe ites 
Oxygen rr: 5.09 2.90 4.77 ee noe 4.70 3.00 

t.u. ee 14,796 14,836 14,886 13,167 14,089 13,740 13,890 
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Clinkers—The writer has been unable to find any 
actual tests of the ash-fusing point of Welsh coals; a 
series of tests of a standard New River-Pocahontas coal 
showed an average of over 2600° F. Actual experience 
in burning Welsh and New River-Pocahontas coals under 
boilers has shown, in specific cases, that the latter coals 
will not clinker any more readily than do Welsh coals, 
and- that the percentage of clinker to total refuse is 
smaller. 


RESULTS OBTAINED FROM ACTUAL TRIALS 


When each coal is burned under suitable conditions, the 
evaporative results obtained from New River-Pocahontas 
fuels will be quite as high as those yielded by the Welsh 
coals. Under certain conditions, the former coals will 
show greater economy and make more steam per pound 
of coal per hour, owing to their superior coking qual- 
ities and higher percentage of volatile matter. 

As stated elsewhere, the Welsh export coal is harder 
and is usually screened at least once, hence reaching the 
consumer with a larger percentage of lumps, while on the 
other hand, all of the New River-Pocahontas coals are 
run-of-mine or “wro’t thro’” coals and are not screened 
at all. This is often the basis for complaints against the 
American coals, although it is really an advantage, as 
good run-of-mine, semibituminous coal will yield better 
results than lump coal; the stoker has less labor on ac- 
count of the coking qualities and the swelling of the 


TYPICAL ANALYSES OF DIFFERENT GRADES OF NEW RIVER COALS 


6T 7T 8* 9* 10+ 11 12 13 14 

1.107 1.46 ees 0.94 ee sey 1.51 

patare 20.50 20.36 20.62 22.16 20.399 20.32 21.90 

ae haa 73.37 73.89 74.80 75.85 75.99 75.87 78.10 

4.84 5.395 4.96 4.35 4.58 1.99 1.35 1.75 1.74 

4.60 

3.54 

eared 0.813 0.828 0.837 0.68 ene .302 0.46 0.76 
14,985 14,881 15,053 15,007 14,934 15,159 15,514 15,440 15,516 


coal into a more or less cellular mass when burning, gives 
quicker combustion, prevents the coal from falling 
through grates and makes less smoke. 

Firing—The amount of work done by the stoker or 
fireman, accustomed to handling the New River-Poca- 
hontas coals, will be less, in a day’s run, than that done 
by a Welsh-coal fireman, when burning equal quantities 
of each coal under similar conditions. 

Wear and Corrosion of Heating Surface—The corro- 
sion and wear of heating surfaces, grates and connections 
and the cleaning of tubes is about the same with both 
kinds of coal. 

Variation in Quality—There will be found less varia- 
tion in quality in the New River-Pocahontas coals than 
in the 26 Welsh coals on the British Admiralty list. 

Stowage—The New River-Pocahontas coals, being all 
run-of-mine, will stow more closely and will yield more 
heat units per cubic foot of space occupied, the specific 
gravity of the two coals (Welsh and New River-Poca- 
hontas) being practically the same, 1.27 to 1.31. 

Weathering and Storage—The heat value loss under 
storage may be considered as negligible with both the 
coals under consideration. Recent exhaustive tests made 


by the United States Bureau of Mines have proved that, 
under actual storage conditions, under cover, in the opeu 
snd under water, in both hot and cold climates, the loss 
in heating value of the New River-Pocahontas coals is 
less than 1 per cent. per year. 
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Spontaneous Combustion—While for obvious reasons, 
no comparative figures or tests are available, the fact 
that the U. S. Navy gets its main supplies now, and has 
done so for years, from the New River-Pocahontas mines 
end that these same coals are the only ones that the 
U. S. Government will accept for the Panama Canal 
work, where thousands of tons are kept in storage, in 
the open, under the most likely conditions for spontane- 
ous combustion to take place, proves that these are, from 
actual experience, known to be comparatively free from 
fires due to spontaneous combustion. There is no bi- 
tuminous coal that is not liable to fire, under certain 
conditions and the Welsh coals are not excepted from 
this liability. 

GAs AND LocoMOTIVE COALS 


It must not be thought that New River-Pocahontas 
ccals are the only local ones that can compete in the 
foreign trade. There are large markets in Europe and 
South America for coals used in the manufacture of il- 
luminating gas and at least two large gas works in South 
-America have contracted for a year’s supply from this 
country. Our gas coals are quite equal in every way to 
those from Great Britain and there is no reason why we 
should not share in this business. 

The following laboratory results are the average ob- 
tained from eleven mine samples of best Durham (Eng- 
land) gas coal, compared with results obtained from a 
shipment of 50 tons of West Virginia gas coal in actual 


practice: 


West 
Durham Virginia 
eaeMCeS OGMNIENN Eo rao chia « os tetova V-o-0 oO wi erae ee oe 62.62 61.11 
IMME 5 tcc Oh ox ETA ae Gah oene oo we ae Re 30.17 33.16 
I ooo Sse Se ale ered eta ate ie al ea aE OG Pee - Stews: 
PRMNNEEIER S835 or oare ances encanto kak SoU ACL 1.19 1.18 
Me oy eh e oa Fe ew CON RACES iy ela de manis 4.76 5.73 
GION once eee hone de ee ee 67.93 74.91 
WIRE MIOE COE OF COG isc vs oes. ele wre win en hee 11,115 10,842 
16.65 17.42 


CRMMODOWOR 56.5.6: 6. 0-5o ce cee anes 

In my opinion, there will also be a large market in 
South America and the West Indies, and possibly in 
some of the Mediterranean countries, for the medium 
high-volatile coals of the United States, that are suit- 
able for use as locomotive fuel. There are no better ]o- 
comotive coals in the world than some of the medium 
high volatiles (30 to 35 per cent.) mined in West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania; they will yield the highest evapora- 
tion per square foot of heating surface per hour, or, im 
other words, make the most steam per minute and when 
properly handled and under suitable conditions will 
make little smoke; they are also hard and lumpy and 
will stand transportation well. 

As long ago as 1902, a cargo of such West Virginia 
coal was shipped to Chile and gave excellent results on 
the State Railways. These same railways are now using 
large amounts of Australian (116,200 tons) and Chilean 
(403,000 tons) coals, both of which are high volatile and 
decidedly inferior in every way to the United States 
coals mentioned above; they are testing Japanese coal 
this year, also high volatile. We should secure practically 
all of this South American railway trade. 


Typical analyses of United States locomotive fuels 
are given below: 
OTT ETTORE 1.60 1.47 1.17 0.87 1.28 1.54 
Fixed carbon.................. 58.92 57.59 62.95 62.19 59.03 58.367 
Volatile matter................ 32.12 34.83 31.87 32.36 33.77 34.985 
oes ace euncicks 7.36 6.11 4.01 4.58 5.92 4.499 
SRLS eee nie 0.92 0.89 0.91 0.68 0.68 0.887 
DE oak cs ope a ne 14,153 14,154 14,821 14,776 14.333... 
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SMITHING AND COKING COALS 


There is also quite a large market for smithing coals 
in South America which we have never made any effort 
to enter. The coals now used for this purpose come 
mostly from England (Cardiff and Swansea), the best 
of which come from the Rhondda No. 3 seam in Wales 
(analysis given elsewhere). While these are very pure 
and have been famous for years, they are not in any way 
superior to the highest grade smithing coals of the United 
States, such as Piedmont, New River, Valley Forge, 
Blossburg and Pocahontas. I witnessed a test of or- 
dinary Pocahontas slack from.a cargo of steam coal, in 
a railway shop in Chile, against Swansea smithing coal 
and the former gave results that were entirely satisfac- 
tory, at a lower price for the coal. 

The market for coke in South America is also quite 
extensive; nearly all coke used is imported from England 
«nd Germany and Australia. No late consumption fig- 
ures are obtainable, but it is a business well worth look- 
ing into. In 1909 coke was exported from South Wales 
as follows, in long tons: Chile and Peru, 6258; Argen- 
tine, 13,513; Uruguay, 12,543; Brazil, 12,618; Cuba, 
2693. The total British exports of coke in 1911 were 
1,064,000 long tons. 

Exports from the United States during same period 
were 1,023,839 short tons, most of which went to Mexico 
and Cuba. Germany also sent 171,000 tons of coke to 
South America and Mexico during 1911. 

Our best Eastern cokes are as good as either the Welsh 
Durham or German and can be put on ships at a lower 
price. Present quotations on best Durham foundry coke 
are $4.76 f.o.b. Tyne ports, while ordinary Cardif 
foundry coke is quoted at $5.24@7.20 f.o.b. and Special 
foundry $7.44@ 7.67. 

Analyses of United States and British cokes are given 
below : 


Durham Foundry Cokes Welsh Foundry Cokes 


Pised carbon... ........- 90.30 91.06 93.79 93.234 92.69 90.20 
WEAR s cco dint ceenie ne nie a oe 0.21 
oe ee ee eee 40 7.87 >. 47 5.97 >. 63 7.70 
SOO ae 1.85 0.91 0.66 0.774 1.09 0.51 
WNMNRUING ore & wlan a eee ).45 0.16 0.08 ae 0.59 1.84 
Phosphorus...... . re 0.003 0.022 ne 0.0041 
Toms Best 
Pineville, Poca- New Creek, Elk- Connells- 
Ky. hontas River Va. horn ville 
Fixed carbon......... .. 94.66 92.694 93.04 91.85 92.74 91.00 
Volatile... . Waren een 0.410 0.341 1.34 1.26 1.033 1.70 
) | sc Pal ara ee Ae 5.822 5.24 6.73 5.63 7.30 
MORON: oo cecccccsss COR 0.738 0.69 0.55 0.451 0.47 
Moisture... - 1.14 0.345 0.36 0.16 0.142 


Phosphorus. .... s+ ©.007" 0.006 0.007 .... 0.003 0.012 


The above analyses are from the following authorities: 
U.S. Geological Survey, Bulletins 261, 348 and 290; 
“Coke,” by John Fulton; Greenwell’s “British Coals 
and Cokes.” 

The comparisons given above are based, partly on the 
heating values of the coals considered, from the best 
available information, and partly on an experience run- 
ning through some fifteen years of actual contact with 
the handling of New River-Pocahontas fuels in foreign 
markets. 

The only solution of the export question for the United 
States shippers lies in the creation of a consolidated sell- 
ing agency to handle the sales of al! Eastern coal to 
foreign countries. Such an ageney should have not only 
a single responsible head to direct the whole business, 
but also a first-class technical department. This de- 
partment should have charge of the inspection and 
preparation of the coal, as well as its handling. 
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Suggested Anthracite Steam Sizes 





















































N2 4- BUCKWHEAT or CULM 





STANDARDS FOR ANTHRACITE STEAM SIZES, 
RECOMMENDED BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS IN THE So- 
CIETY’s Journal, NoveMBER, 1912: 


Circular Sereen or Opening 
Through or Over Which Coal 





Will Pass, Inches ¥ 
Steam Grades Through Over : 
te et Ree pee, eee ae H *s 
Pe a OER eva eee es eae : &s 5 
PNG. ae NOMINEE 550s coe 6s dives Sow: 9.4 sl erein's a is 
No. 3 buckwheat........ oe re ih a 
No. 4 buckwheat or culm............... a ra ‘ 


Power states that the sizes specified by the 
New York City Department of Water Supply, 
Gas and Electricity are practically the same as 














' 
above except for pea coal, which is specified 
as coal which will pass through %4-in. and d 


over 14-in. openings. 





N&2-BUCKWHEAT OR RICE. © 


Peo 


Power 
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Economical Steam Mine Hoists 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SYNOPSIS—For shafts over 1200 to 1500 ft. deep the 
first-motion Corliss type of hoist appears to be the most 
economical, but for shallower depths even the simple 
slide-valve engine has the advantage. For such locations 
a valve with a cutoff which is varied automatically has 
heen developed showing satisfactory results. 
3 

Operating economy is a subject of rapidly growing 
interest to all coal-mine owners and managers. A few 
years ago, many owners did not seem to appreciate that 
the use of engines and machinery, high in consumption 
of steam, were profit wasters. Then, too, it was cus- 
tomary to burn run-of-mine or lump coal under the 
oilers, grades which found a ready market. 

At the present time, practically every grade of coal 


tion Corliss plants, but in mines of over 1200 or 1500 
fi. depth, such hoists could be employed with great op- 
erating economy. The ordinary Corliss hoisting plants 
will consume about one-third as much coal in a given 
space of time as the plain slide-valve engines usually 
employed. 

The photograph, Fig. 1, shows a typical Lake Superior 
country first-motion hoist. It is equipped with steam re- 
verse and steam brakes and an automatic throttle-closing 
mechanism, which cuts off the steam from the main 
throttle at a fixed point in the hoist, so that if the en- 
gineer should forget to throw his lever at the proper 
time, the steam will be shut off automatically and it will 
he impossible for the skip or cage to come to the land- 
ing under steam pressure. 
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hoisted from the mine has a market value, and man- 
egers are realizing that the installation of power equip- 
ment of high fuel economy is desirable, if maximum 
profits are to be obtained. 


High Economy Hoists 


In the iron and copper fields of northern Michigan 
and in the precious-metal mines of the West, hoists of 
high economy have long been favorites. In the Lake 


Superior country, first-motion hoists with Corliss en- 
gines and many refinements, are necessary in order to 
produce the heavy tonnages from the great depths there 
encountered. 

Tn ordinary coal-mining work, the depths of the shafts 
are not sufficient to permit the installation of first-mo- 





28-60-IN. Frrst-MoTIOoN Coruiss Hoist 


A further safety device is the automatic brake, which 
goes into action in a similar manner, in ease the brake 
levers should not be thrown, in time to stop the hoist 
at the landing. 

For mines less than 1000 or 1200 ft. in depth, which 
are the rule in coal mines in this country, it is out of 
the question to use first-motion Corliss hoists, as al- 
ready mentioned, on account of the limitations in speed 
of the Corliss valve-gear, requiring engines unduly large 
for the service rendered. In shafts only a few hundred 
feet in depth, after the load is accelerated, but few revo- 
lutions of the engine will be made with the automatic 
cutoff in action, so that a direct-acting Corliss plant 
would be needlessly high in first cost, and actually more 
extravagant in fuel than a slide-valve engine. 





Corliss geared hoists have also been tried for shallow 
mines, but as in the case of first-motion hoists, engines 
disproportionately large had to be supplied, to keep the 
umber of revolutions as low as possible. 


SLIDE-VALVE Hoist witH AUTOMATIC CUTOFF 


After much study, the Sullivan Machinery Co. has 
developed an automatic slide-valve type of hoist which 
has now been in satisfactory use for several years. 

In hoisting engines, hand adjustment of the point of 
cutoff is out of the question. It would require an en- 
vineer’s constant attention, to give his engine steam for 
the entire stroke when starting the load, to set the valves 
at the proper point of cutoff when the load is under full 
notion, and to lengthen the cutoff again, at the end of 
the trip. Neither would it be possible for the engineer 
to set the cutoff at its most economical point each time, 
owing to variations in steam pressure and load. 

The engine of this hoist is of the plain double slide- 
valve pattern, the vaive-gear placing no limit on the 
speed at which it can be run. The mechanism con- 
trolling the automatic cutoff is so arranged that no extra 
thought or action is required on the part of the engineer. 

When the steam-admission lever is pulled, the first two 
or three inches of its movement opens the main throt- 
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tles, admitting steam during the entire stroke to start 
the load from the bottom. As the lever is pulled back, 
it admits steam to an auxiliary valve mechanism and cyl- 
inder. The piston of this cylinder actuates a crank and 
shaft, which in turn moves a vertical rack at the rear 
end of each cylinder. These racks engage pinions, one 
at the outer end of each cutoff-valve stem. The admis- 
sion of steam to the auxiliary cylinder, therefore, auto- 
matically places the main valves in the position of the 
shortest cutoff. At the end of the trip, the reversal of 
the lever, to close the main throttles, admits steam to the 
opposite side of the piston on the auxiliary cylinder, and 
the cutoff is restored to its first position. 

As stated above, no attention to the cutoff mechanism 
is needed, after the eccentrics have been set, to secure 
the most economical operation possible with the service 
factors of steam and load pressure which are prevalent. 
The slide valves are operated by separate eccentrics, with 
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the usual link motion, a third eccentric being employed 
tor the cutoff. The range of the cutoff is from three- 
quarters to one-quarter at the latest setting, and from 
four-tenths to one-tenth at the earliest. 

The hoists embody the most modern practice in all 
details. 'The engines are reversible, by a standard hand- 
eperated link motion. The drum is keyed to the shaft. 
The brakes are thrown by steam, with a handwheel for 
use in emergency or when tlfe plant is not under steam. 
he gear is of semi-steel, and the pinion is made of cast 
steel, with cut teeth of the short involute pattern, render- 
ing the action of the hoist smooth and quiet. 

While these hoists have been used for the most part 
in the iron mines of the Lake Superior district, in which 
they have given excellent service, there are many condi- 
tions met with in coal mining wherein they would take 
care of the required output satisfactorily and result in 
a tremendous saving in fuel over the plaim slide-valve 
engines in such general use at the present time. 


(Difficulties in Indian Mining 
In an address before the National Association of Col- 
liery Managers (Yorkshire branch), England, J. R. R. 
Wilson, a British mine inspector, told the following tale: 








A TypicaL, GEARED, AUTOMATIC SLIDE-VALVE FloIst 


In India instead of using canaries or mice as indicators 01 
the presence of carbon monoxide ‘in fighting mine fires they 
use chickens quite frequently. A gang of men in charge of 
a Eurasian was building a stopping to close in a mine fire. 
As a precaution a chicken was placed inby, and the man in 
charge went frequently to ascertain if it was dead or alive. 

The men knew very well that if the chicken died they 
could be sent out of the mine and moreover would receive 
their wages in full. Taking advantage of the boss’ tendency 
to doze, a man would slip away from the rest, and after 
quietly wringing the chicken’s neck would return to work. 
After awhile, they would contrive to make a noise which 
would waken the boss, who would immediately jump up, go 
and examine the chicken, only to find it dead. The men, of 
course, were sent out of the mine without delay. 


The Indian’s method of work is peculiar. On this sub- 


ject Mr. Wilson said: 

The whole family goes into the mine, father, mother and 
children, leaving the hut locked up. The males dig the coal 
and the women carry it, often long distances and 80 lb. to a 
load. The first mine I visited was a shaft and when the 
cage came up a woman with a black baby in her arms stepped 
out of the cage. 
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Electric Power in Collieries 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SYNOPSIS—Many operators and mine managers look 
with more or less justifiable suspicion upon the em- 
ployment of electricity as a motive power in mines. 
This article calls attention to some of the common diffi- 
culties which occur in the operation of motors under- 
ground. 
33 

There is no doubt that electric power in collieries has 
come to stay, and that its introduction has proved a dis- 
tinct advantage in the processes entailed in the actual 
mining and transporting of the coal to the surface. It 
is, however, quite a matter of ordinary experience that a 
great many mine operatives and even managers have a 
certain amount of distrust of electric power which is 
not altogether without foundation in actual experience. 

The large number of electrical plants which are work- 
ing satisfactorily and with good results in economy rather 
tends to show that where trouble has occurred it may 
have been more or less preventable. Hence there is jus- 
tification in bringing forward one or two notes of a minor 
character concerning incidents which have happened in 
connection with electro-motive power in mines in order 
to expose the causes which lead to such difficulties and 
also to indicate to a certain extent the way in which they 
might have been avoided. 


LirtLE Trocustes WHIcH Grow 


A great deal of the trouble which occurs in collieries is 
due to the fact that apparatus is frequently placed in an 
awkward and ill-lighted position and is moreover not al- 
ways given the proper amount of attention. The result 
is that troubles which at first may be insignificant and 
easily preventable, if allowed to accumulate, develop into 
quite serious matters. 

A very typical case of this nature is to be found in con- 
nection with the breakdown of an alternating-current 
motor which was employed to drive a dip pump. This 
machine had been in operation for some time, but little 
attention being bestowed upon it, and, owing to the in- 
trusion of grit into one of the bearings, this bearing ulti- 
mately seized. Unfortunately, however, the man in 
charge of the plant failed to stop the motor, perhaps 
hardly realizing that anything serious was wrong. 

One of two things was, of course bound to occur. 
Either the seizing would be serious enough to stop the 
motor and hence by a virtual short-circuit blow the fuse, 
or the bearing itself would have to give way. The latter 
actually occurred. The brass bush which seized on 
the shaft was found to be running round with it, and the 
amount of heat generated was naturally considerable. 

In order to effect a repair the brass had to be knocked 
off the shaft by means of sets and thoroughly scraped. 
The shaft was then replaced and the machine was run- 
ning again in two hours after having been stopped. 
Talsing into account the serious nature of the seizing, this 
may be reckoned a very quick job, but it was a matter 
which should not have occurred at all with proper atten- 
tion. 

A great deal of trouble with motor drives in collieries 
occurs through failure of insulation due to the damp lo- 
cations in which they are called upon to work. The hu- 
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mid and sometimes hot atmosphere of a mine is extreme- 
ly trying to an electrical installation and the remarkable 
fact is not that breakdowns occur, but that they are not 


far more common. Their infrequency points to the ex- 
cellence of the work which is now being turned out by 
motor manufacturers. 

. It will often be found, also, that the cause of trouble 
with an electric drive is traceable not to the motor itself 
but to the apparatus controlling it. Here, again, al- 
though occasionally the fault may lie with the manufac- 
turer, it is frequently caused through insufficient atten- 
tion to the needs of the equipment. 

It was found in connection with the motor driving a 
main and tail haulage that it started up very sluggishly 
and was therefore difficult to control. The trouble grad- 
ually became so bad that at last it was quite often the 
vase that the rope was broken. Eventually a thorough 
overhaul and investigation was made not only of the 
motor itself, but also of the controlling apparatus. 

It was then discovered that the liquid starter which 
was being used had not been cleaned out for months, but 
as the water evaporated a fresh supply had simply been 
added. As these replenishments had been obtained from 
the mine itself, it can be readily understood that when 
the tank was emptied a considerable quantity of mud 
and other impurities was removed. 

After clean water had been provided and the requi- 
site amount of salt added, it was found that the ma- 
chine which had been giving so much trouble worked in 
a perfectly satisfactory manner. In this instance the 
mine management learned a valuable lesson on the im- 
portance of a thorough periodic overhaul. 


Tue Maker Musr Consiper THe EXactine 
CONDITIONS 

As was mentioned above, it sometimes occurs that the 
manufacturer has not thoroughly grasped the peculiar 
conditions attendant on mine operation. The result is 
that apparatus which may perform its work satisfactorily 
above ground, fails in mining service. This often ap- 
plies to the auxiliaries. 

The temperature of a mine is frequently in excess of 
that common in a factory and in addition to this there 
is a large amount of moisture contained in the atmos- 
phere. These causes sometimes lead to breakdown. 

In one installation, for example, the no-voltage coils 
on some oil switches repeatedly burned out. Sometimes 
the failure occurred twice in one week. The instru- 
ments could not be used without these coils, unless the 
switch was fastened in, and as this was a dangerous pro- 
ceeding, a considerable number of stoppages took place. 

After various methods to obviate the difficulty had been 
tried without success, it was decided that the root of the 
matter lay in the fact, that, considering the tempera- 
ture and humidity of the air, the coils were of too small 
a cross-section for the current density they carried, and 
as a result they were rewound with a slightly larger 
wire, provided with a better class of insulation. After 
this had been done the trouble entirely ceased. 

This is a very useful instance of the extra care and 
attention which has to be paid by manufacturers of elec- 
trical mining equipment in order to safeguard against 


the extremely severe conditions of operation which pre- 
vail. 
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Railroad Coaling Plants in England 


BRITISH CORRESPONDENCE 


Description of one of the newest railroad coaling sta- 
lions in Great Britain. Provision is made for cleaning 


the smoke-boxr and tubes, dropping the fire, filling tank ° 


and coaling the locomotive, all of which operations are 
accomplished in 24 min., as compared with 14% to 134 
hr. by the method previously in use. The plant operates 
al a high speed and is designed to reduce breakage and 
labor costs lo a minimum. 
$3 

An interesting description of the mechanical coal 
handling plant recently installed by the London & North- 
Western Ry. Co. is contained in a paper read before the 
British Institution of Civil Engineers at the end of No- 
vember by C. J. Bowen Cooke, Chief Mechanical Engin- 
eer of the company. This plant removes the coal auto- 
matically from the car, conveys it to the overhead bunk- 
ers, measures it, and places it on the tender without hand 
shoveling of any description. This is the first of its kind 























in the country, it is the joint design of Mr. Cooke and the 
builders of the machines. 

The increasing consumption of coal at the Crewe depot, 
and other causes, made the cost of transferring it from 
the cars, amount to 7.38¢. ptr ton. This high price, and 
the fact that the tonnage dealt with is the largest on the 
London & North-Western system, were two of the prin- 
cipal factors leading to the adoption of a mechanical 
coaling plant. 


CONSIDERATIONS AFFECTING DESIGN 


In designing the new plant it was necessary to con- 
sider the following points: (1) The cheap rate at which 
coal was now dealt with by hand; (2) the impossibility 
of obtaining reliable statistics of a plant suitable for 
British requirements; (3) the large size of coal mined 
in England; (4) the class and size of coal cars in use; 
(5) the restricted area available in most railroad yards; 
(6) the regular and. adequate supply of coal; (7) the 
high cost of land for extensions and alterations to yards; 
(8) the impracticability of one plant capable of dealing 
economically with coal between (i) car and tender (ii) 
ear and stack, and (iii) stack and car or tender; (9) 
the varied local conditions existing at steamsheds on any 
one line; (10) the large outlay necessary for installing 
a plant and the cost of working; and (11) the breakage 
of coal. 

With regard to point No. 8, the various known existing 
plants capable of dealing economically with all the condi- 
tions mentioned, would limit the choice to one or two 
types, where the stock was not required to exceed, say, 
3000 tons. In cases where this tonnage was to be greater 
there was also a choice of two and where storage space 
was a consideration, only one. 














View OF RaILroAD CoALING PLANT, AT CREWE, ENGLAND, SHOWING Car IN Process oF DUMPING 
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In case (1) the two types were: (a) one adopted by 
certain railways abroad, in which the handling of stock 
and current coal by gravity, bucket, or conveyor was 
combined ; and (b) some form of power driven crane and 
grab bucket. 

With plants of type (a) the stock rarely exceeded 3000 
tons and was stored in bunkers, either underground im- 
mediately below the coaling stage, or above ground and 
forming part of the coaling stage. In the latter case the 
coal was handled no less than six times between the 
colliery and locomotive tender, with consequent breakage 
at each stage. It had been argued that, owing to the de- 
terioration of coal when left in stock out of doors for 
several years, it was more economical to handle it in this 
manner; but actual experiments had shown that a hard 
Yorkshire coal, after being in stock out of doors for 
eleven years, had deteriorated only 2.5 per cent., which 
is equivalent to a loss in value of 9.6c. per ton, or in the 
case of a 30,000-ton stack $262 per annum. 

With a soft Blaenavon coal the deterioration after sev- 
en years was, 2 per cent. which is equivalent to a loss in 
value of 7.2c. per ton or in the case of a 30,000 ton stack, 
$309 per annum. Adding even $309 to the $750 for the 
taking up and putting down, the resultant figure—$1059 
per annum—did not leave much margin for profit on a 
mechanical plant, after allowing for all capital charges 
and for the cost of working the plant, even if one of such 
capacity could be designed. Further at nearly all depots 
in England where the annual consumption was sufficient 
to warrant the installation of mechanical handling, the 
stock coal greatly exceeded 3000 tons; so that this type 
of plant appeared to be undesirable. 

Regarding type (b) the crane might be of the revolv- 
ing derrick class travelling on rails or the bucket might 
be supported from a traveller running on the overhead 
guide of a crane of goliath type. The grab-bucket, how- 
ever, was limited in size by the receptacle from which it 
picked its load; when, therefore, it was compelled to work 
out of railway cars such as those used in England it be- 
came anything but the most economical form of appliance. 

In case (ii) where the stock exceeded 30,000 tons, choice 
could be made between the bow string girder type of con- 
veyor and the crane and grab-bucket. Where the former 
arrangement was installed it was apparently used only 
for handling coal much smaller than that generally mined 
in Great Britain, and therefore, in Mr. Cooke’s opinion, 
it was not suitable for British conditions. In case (iii) 
the crane and grab-bucket type appeared to be the only 
one availabie, and further comment was unnecessary. 

Type FINaLLy ADOPTED 

It appeared, therefore, that so far as Great Britain 
was concerned, the existing types of apparatus, capable 
of putting coal from cars to stock, stock to cars or tender, 
and cars to tender, were not suitable, owing to the pecul- 
iar conditions. The problem of coaling engines direct 
from cars would therefore alone be considered. 

With regard to point No. 10 consideration of seven 
different types of plant showed that a suitable one could 
not be erected for less than $25,000 to $30,000 capital 
expenditure. Further, that where electric current was 
available at about 2c. per unit, the total cost per ton of 
coal when handling 140,000 tons per annum would be 


‘about 4°. per ton including interest on capital, depre- 
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ciation, maintenance, and working charges. Such an 
expenditure, with such a result might lead locomotive 
engineers to the conclusion that, in their case, the ex- 
periment was not worth trying, owing to the smaller 
tonnage dealt with. 

The consideration of certain inducements might, how- 
ever, be studied before condemning such a proposition. 
For instance, (1), a mechanical plant, whilst oecupying 
less ground than an old fashioned coal stage, could deal 
with nearly double the quantity of coal per annum; (2) 
there was an economical advantage in coaling as many 
engines as possible at a point adjacent to the collieries 
(where coal was cheapest) and in the shortest time pos- 
sible; (3) the rapidity of coaling might enable a rail- 
way company to dispense with an engine or two, or even 
to refrain from building a similar number, with conse- 
quent economy of capital; (4) the release of cars would 
probably take place in less than half the time required 
at present, with consequent increase in earning capacity, 
and a possible reduction in the cost of shunting in the 
yards. 

The large amount cf slack created by the present man- 
ual handling was perhaps not generally realized, and the 
following statement might come somewhat as a surprise. 
After a tender had been loaded in the ordinary manner, 
and the coal broken by the fireman to a suitable size, the 
proportion of slack ranged from 13 per cent. in the case 
of Welsh coal to 2.3 per cent. in the case of North Staf- 
fordshire coal, although particular care had been taken to 
start the experiment with cars from which all slack had 
been removed by hand. When the slack which was in the 
car when it arrived at the coal stage was added to this— 
in this case 10.2 per cent. in soft coal and 2.9 per cent. 
in hard coal—the total was sufficient to make one pause 
to consider how this.waste might be avoided. In this 
test “slack” meant all the small coal which was passed 
by a screen with 14-in. mesh. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE PLANT 


The new plant was installed at the Crewe, north steam- 
shed where about 130 engines were permanently stabled, 
and where the quantity of coal transferred from truck to 
locomotive every 24 hr. was about 450 tons or 140,000 
tons per annum. 

As the coal cars belonging to the railway company had 
neither side nor end doors, a “tippler” capable of dealing 
with cars of up to ten tons capacity, became the initial 
part of the apparatus. It was driven by a 660 volt, direct 
current, electric motor of 5 h.p. and was capable of emp- 
tying a car in about five minutes inclusive of the time 
taken to cramp down and release the wagon. 

The hopper—of mild steel plates and angles—held 
about 20 tons and was carried by cross girders in a brick- 
lined pit. The coal was fed from this hopper by a jig- 
ging-tray, through an adjustable door, and into a two- 
roll breaker, where the large lumps were reduced to 8 in. 
This breaker, was belt-driven by an independent direct- 
current electric-motor of 10 h.p. which also operated the 
jigging-tray. The coal passed, with the large lumps 
broken, through the breaker to the conveyor trays, which 
carried it to the overhead storage. At the back of the 
jigging-tray was fitted a chute which delivered any pow- 
dered coal that tended to work out between the bottom of 
the hopper and the jigging-tray. 
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The conveyor was of the “tipping-tray” type, running 
at a speed of 70 ft. per minute and capable of lifting 
about 60 tons an hour. The driving gear consisted of a 
660-volt, direct-current electric motor of 9 hp. driving 
through a belt, a train of machine-cut gear-wheels the 
effect of which was to give a very quiet drive. The coal 
was delivered over the end of the conveyor-track but, in 
order to prevent any breakage at this point, a special 
form of balance-plate retained it on the trays until the 
return journey, when it had a fall of only about one foot 
to the inclined chute which delivered it to the requisite 
division of the bunker. 

Owing to a large number of the main-line engines be- 
ing loaded with two classes of coal—namely, Welsh and 
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which a jet of air at 100 lb. per sq.in. pressure, could 
be blown down. 

The average daily quantity of coal placed on tenders 
is now about 450 tons and the new plant performs this 
task with a staff of three men by day and one by night, 
the conveyor being at work approximately ten hours a 
day. At present between 140 and 150 engines are coaled 
per 24 hours, and the coal should be placed on the 
tenders at the rate of two*tons per minute, though 
the rate at which engines pass through the coaling 
plant is governed by factors other than that at which 
coal could actually be put on the tenders. 

Under the new condition of things, an engine coming 
off the turntable proceeds in the following way, and is 
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“hara’’—it was necessary to provide separate bins for each 
class. The bunker was therefore divided into two parts, 
so as to store 100 tons of Welsh and 200 tons of “hard”, 
with the floors, of course, built to suit. There was an 
outlet on each side of each division of the bunker, four 
in all, so that the tenders could be coaled on both sides 
at the same time. 


tESULT OBTAINED 


In conjunction with the coaling plant, an ash-con- 
veyor had been installed close to the coal bunkers. There 
was also a compressed air, tube-cleaning apparatus con- 
sisting of a special form of pipe that could be held 
against the smoke-box end of the tube, and through 


detained for the time stated for each process: Cleaning 
smoke-box of ashes, 4 min.; filling tank at water-col- 
umn, 314 min.; cleaning tubes, 414 min.; coaling en- 
gine, 4 min.; and dropping fire, 8 min.; or a total of 
24 min. These are the actual times taken by the several 
operations, and as they are only a few feet apart, little 
additional time was occupied in moving from one to 
the other. Under the old conditions the time taken was 
114 to 1% hours. 
2 


England’s new coal-mines bill states that all newly opened 
coal mines shall have two main intake airways, affording 
means of ingress and egress to the mine, one of which shall 
not be used for haulage purposes. Mines employing less than 
100 men, are exempt from this provision. 
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Diamond Crossovers for Shaft Bottoms 


By H. D. Easton 


SYNOPSIS—The article describes a neat graphical 
method of designing a diamond crossover to fit given con- 
ditions at the foot of the shaft. 

3 

Track arrangements at shaft bottoms must be in first- 
class condition if caging is to be done expeditiously and 
the maximum output of coal is to be obtained. In cases 
where the caging is done from one side of the shaft only, 
the most rapid handling of cars is made possible. The 
ioads bump the empty cars off the cages and allow them 
to run by gravity into a kick-back and thence into the 
empty hole. This permits the tracks on the caging side to 
have a gentle down grade to the shaft, and allows the 
loaded car to bump the empty car off from the cage al- 
most at the instant it lands. Such an arrangement re- 
quires few bottom men. 

There are many mines in which the caging is done 
from both sides of the shaft where it would be an inex- 
pensive improvement to alter the arrangements so as to 
take advantage of natural grades and do all the caging 
from one side. This is true of many mines operating in 
pitching coals. In other cases, especially in flat beds of 
coal, it would be necessary to install an automatic empty 
car lift to run the empties into a kick-back. This would 
prove advantageous in cases where mines have reached the 
maximum capacity of caging from both sides. 


THE DIAMOND CROSSOVER 


In mines where all of the caging is done from one side 
of the shaft, a diamond crossover is needed on the caging 
side. When the caging is done from both sides of the 
shaft, two of these crossovers are necessary. It is rather 
common to find these diamond crossovers constructed in 
the crudest manner possible. Often they are built by a 
blacksmith, who has no design to follow, but is left to his 
own resources. Much time is lost in caging over such 
tracks and the shaft bottom is always littered with coal 
spilled from the well-topped cars because of the abrupt 
turns and sudden jars. Besides this, wrecks and derails 
are especially expensive at the shaft bottom since they 
always impose a forced idleness upon the top men. 


How to Design A SAtisFActorY DIAMOND CROSSOVER 


The distance between the track centers is determined 
by the size of the shaft compartments. The track gage is 
known, and the weight and size of rail used. The clear- 
ance is taken to accommodate the wheels used. In addi- 
tion to the above data, it will be necessary to know one 
of two things before proceeding with the désign. First, 
the frog angle must be known. To most people, however, 
the frog angle means little, and its use would require 
several trials in order to find the best angle to be used. 
If the angle selected is too great, the crossover will be 
too short and abrupt ; while, if too small, the crossover will 
be too long and occupy too much of the shaft-bottom 
space besides causing the cagers to travel a long way 
to get a loaded car, since the trips cannot be kept up 
close to the shaft. Second, instead of determining the 
‘rog angle, it is a very easy matter to determine how 
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much length can be allotted to the crossover and then to 
design the best one for the given length. 

Our proposition, then, is to design the best diamond 
crossover with the following data given: 

1. Track gage. 

2. Size of rail to be used. 

3. Distance between track centers. 

4. Clearance. 

5. Length of shaft bottom to be given up to the dia- 
mond crossover, bearing in mind that the longer it is the 
greater the ease of pushing loaded cars over it. 


PROCEDURE 


The sketch shows a purely graphic method of designing 
a diamond crossover with the above data. Draw the 
tracks accurately to scale at the given distance apart. 
rect the perpendiculars ab and cd so that the distance 
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Tue Layout or A Diamonp CROSSOVER 


ac equals the allotted length for the crossover. Erect the 
perpendicular ef midway between ab and cd, also draw 
gh midway between the center lines of the two tracks. 
Establish points 7 and & so that ji = ik = 4 ac. With i 
as center and a radius of 1% track gage, draw a circle. 

‘Now place a 90-deg. triangle at 0, so that one side will 
be tangent to the circle at s, with the other side cutting 
through the point j; shift about until a position is found, 
such that the distance op = pq. This can best be done 
by using a second triangle, or a straight-edge, against 
the first one so as to produce the line so to p and compar- 
ing the distances op with pq by means of a pair of divid- 
ers. With the triangle in the right position, draw the 
line 07 and extend it to e and to bd. 

Now, locate point f; ie = if. Draw fja, fke and ekd, 
thus locating the four points a, b, ¢ and d. With these 
four points, a, b, ¢ and d, as centers, use a beam com- 
pass and draw the curved portions of the diamond cross- 
ever and then fill in the remainder, as shown, using any 
desired clearance. 
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A special drawing of the steel plate 1’, with its pieces 
of track, can now be giver to the blacksmith with in- 
structions to make two of these; similarly for plate Y, 
two of which will be needed. All pieces of track and 
guards should be riveted solidly to the plates so there will 
be little danger of the track being torn up by a run-a-way 
or wreck. These plates can be spiked solidly to the ties. 

If the shop has the machinery available, the points S,, 
S., S, and S, can be planed to fit accurately to the sides 
of the rails. There will be two of each of these. Each pair 
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oi points can then _be connected to a rod and the switch 
thrown as on a railroad, allowing the play to come at the © 
fishplates. In the absence of a planer, to fit the points to 
the side of the rail, the usual mine points can be substi- 
tuted for the planed ones. 
Being made in sections, as shown by the plates XY and 
Y, this diamond crossover can be taken into the mine 
without difficulty, readily assembled and, in case a wreck 
tears a portion of it up, it caw easily be taken to the shop 
for repair. 
+2 
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Some Foreign Coke Oven Improvements 


By ALFRED GOBIET* 


SYNOPSIS—Description of some unique departures in 
established coke-oven practice. These consist of two un- 
usual door-lifters and two new methods of quenching coke. 
The last installations are more elaborate than would 
ordinarily be considered good practice in this country, 
but they are not without their advantages. 

3 


The following are two methods of lifting and mov- 


ing aside coke-oven doors, the first being that of H. 


Grono, Oberhausen, Germany : 

The winch frame A, Fig. 1, balanced by the counter- 
weight B, carries a roll-guided, horizontal slide rack C 
moved by a pinion /) geared to a crank. The rack is con- 
nected with the lever # by the shaft F, and # in turn 
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Fig. 1. Grono Door Lirrrer 

with the lever //, so as to form a toggle joint. The coke- 
oven door A’ is suspended by means of strong, adjustable, 
jointed rods /. The movement of the rack in the direc- 
tion of the arrow brings the door imto the position indi- 
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Note—Abstract of paper papeerines in ‘“Montanistische 


Rundschau” (Vienna), Oct. 1, 1912. 


vated by the dotted lines, raising it obliquely 20 to 24 in. 
high, out of its socket, so that it can readily be moved 
sidewise. 

Fastened to the rope windlass by the braces J are the 
guide shields L, the curved edges of which serve as tracks 
for the rolls M, from which the door is hung. The rod J 
is connected with the door A’ by a hook N, with a balance 
weight O. As the apparatus, with the door swinging 
from it is moved aside, the lever G may be used to push 
forward the rod J and keep the suspended door from 
striking against the front of the ovens. For use with doors 
that have to be lifted straight up before removal from 
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the oven, the shields 1 may be shaped as vertical guides. 

The H. Koppers door lifter, Fig. 2, is a car B moved 
in front of the oven and carrying a mechanism for rais- 
ing the door A. A bracket with a horizontal cross move- 
ment by the screw C supports the lifter proper 4, which 
slides on a vertical guide F. It is elevated by the aid of 
a rack, and other gearing, and can be held in any desired 
position. Two fingers G of this lifter enter correspond- 
ing hollows of the oven-door frame which may thus be 
raised, drawn back by means of the horizontal slide, and 
rolled aside by moving the car. In the construction 
shown in the figure, there is a bridge on the same car 
which, when the door is moved aside, forms a connection 
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between the oven floor and the inclined coke dump D. 
Moreover, the car carries two side shields which prevent 
an untimely dumping of the coke that is drawn out. 


BLEICHERT COKE QUENCHING APPARATUS 


The following quenching apparatus are patented by 
Adolf Bleichert & Co., of Leipzig and Vienna. The type 
illustrated in Fig. 3 consists of a water tank A of the 
peculiar shape shown, which runs on rails B in front 
of the oven battery; a perforated bucket D is let down 
into this tank. After the coke has been quenched, the 
bucket is lifted out of the water by a hoist on the frame 
C’, and is thus drained. The bucket may then be placed 
on a car and transported to the storage yard, or the tank 
and bucket together may be rolled to a hopper # and 
there the coke dumped out, as shown by full lines in 
the drawing. Instead, the bucket may be raised to the 
dotted position and dumped into cableway buckets. 

At the Tegal gas works, near Berlin, is installed a 
Bleichert quenching system on this general principle. 
There the coke is drawn into the bucket standing over 
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started, and during transportation the coke becomes suffi- 
ciently quenched. 

At a certain point beyond the oven battery the cable 
bends upward and elevates the bucket ) out of the tank 
and carries it to a bunker or storage yard. At the bend, 
guide rails are provided for it. When the bucket has 
been dumped the movement of the cable is reversed, the 
bucket restored to the tank at the bend, where it is rolled 
to the oven to be drawn next. 


* 


The Huerfano Chapter of the Rocky 
Mountain Coal Mining Institute 


The election of permanent officers for the chapter took 
place in the County Court House and resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Joseph Ball; vice-president, D. A. 
Stout; secretary-treasurer, L. Hufty; executive com- 
mittee, John McDowell, Martin Brennan, James Turner, 
James Tyson, R. Poli. 

The ones who joined as new members are: M. Bren- 
nan, John McDowell, James McDowell, T. J. Stone, 
R. B. Muir, John McLiver, R. F. Poli, John Harrison, 
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the tank and during the operation the tank is slowly ele- 
vated so that the water gradually rises in the bucket. 
Afterward the tank is let down again and the bucket 
moved aside for emptying. 

Another patented Bleichert quenching system is shown 
in Fig. 4. Here the water tank, and in it the bucket, 
are rolled on rails in front of the ovens, and after the 
quenching are run to a particular place at a distance, 
where the bucket is lifted out of the water and its con- 
tents disposed of. The tank A is partitioned, so that it 
contains the reservoir C and the compartment £, which 
receives the perforated bucket D. These two compart- 
ments are connected by piping with a pump. The bucket 
is fastened to an endless cable chain # by which both it 
and the tank are moved. 

The quenching process is as follows: The tank 
moved in front of the oven and after the charge has been 
drawn into the bucket D, the pump is set in operation 
to force the water from the reservoir C into the bucket 
At the same time the endless rope is 


is 


compartment. B. 
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TYPES OF THE BLEICHERT COKE-QUENCHING METHODS 


meeting, Mr. Stout gave a very interesting talk. Regular 
meetings will be held the third Sundays of each month 
at 2 p.m. ; 


2 
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Briquette Binders 


The best binder for briquetting depends upon the lo- 
cality, the character of the coal, and the purpose for 
which the briquettes are intended. If the mines are near 
an oil field, the cheapest and best binder is asphalt; the 
best results are obtained with about 4 per cent., which 
costs 50 or 60c¢. per ton of briquettes. Five or six per 
cent. of water-gas pitch is a good binder and costs about 
the same as asphalt; 6.5 to 8 per cent. of coal-tar pitch 
is probably one of the most widely available binders and 
the cost is from 65 to 90c¢. per ton. Wood-distilled tars 
and asphalts form good binders but, with the exception 
of a few localities, they are too high in cost to be gen- 
erally used. Producer-gas tar gives the best of results 
and calls for a low percentage of binder. 
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Belgian Methods of Coal Working 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Owing to the difficulties under which the Belgian coal 
industry is operated, the margin between the cost of pro- 
duction and the selling price is much smaller than in 
other European mining countries where circumstances 
are more favorable. 

The method of working generally used is that of con- 
tinuous headings, which are pushed forward from the 
shaft toward the limit of the field. The room-and-pillar 
system has occasionally been adopted in some thick beds 
in the districts of the Center and of Liége, while steeply 
inclined seams are worked in reverse steps, and the flatter 
measures either by rising or forward stalls.* 

Primitive Meruops OF MINING 

Coal cutting is nearly always performed by hand and 
it is preceded by cutting, in the unproductive parts of the 
seam. Blasting iu coal is restricted to mines containing 
little or no firedamp and is specially used in the hard 
seams of coal near Charleroi. The consumption of explo- 
sives for the getting of coal in these latter seams varies 
from 40 to 96 lb. per 100 tons extracted, but in other 
mines where ‘he use of explosives is allowed their average 
consumption does not exceed 28 Ib. per 100 tons. 

Compressed air is applied to drilling machines and 
small fans. Haulage is mostly done by horses ; mechanical 
traction is restricted to the main roads, and is less de- 
veloped than in the other coal fields where the output is 
greater and more concentrated. Locomotives are preferred 
in Belgium to the endless rope or chain systems. In the 
colliery of Amercoeur at Jumet, the underground haulage 
is effected by accumulator locomotives, but of late in a 
number of collieries preference has been given to benzine- 
propelled locomotives. 

The underground applications of electricity for drill- 
ing, lighting, and especially pumping, hoisting and haul- 
age, are already numerous, but have hitherto been con- 
fined to downcast shafts and intake airways except in non- 
fiery mines.” In most cases continuous current at a mod- 
erate voltage has been employed, but three-phase current 
is used in some important installations. 

At present more than 50 per cent. of the companies 
have no underground power, except for the dumping of 
cars. But since the application of the new law limiting 
the hours of work in coal mines, the adoption of mechani- 
cal appliances has been considered by a number of com- 
panies as a matter of necessity. 

THIN AND ConTORTED BEDS MAKE CoAL CosTLy AND 
MetHoDs PRIMITIVE 

Three circumstances have a preponderating influence 
on the cost of production of the Belgium mines—the 
thinness and contortion of the seams, the occurrence of 
firedamp, and the depth of the workings. The seams are 
split and folded everywhere. These folds and wrinkles 
are most numerous in the southern portions of the coal- 
bearing area, but while they are still well marked in the 
center, they become less noticeable toward the north, in 
the lower part of the country. 

The average thickness of the workable seams is only 
27 in. with 1014 in. as low limit; in several collieries of 


*Narrow rooms usually with large pillars and frequent 
crosscuts dividing the ribs into large rectangular pillars.— 
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the Hainaut province the average available thickness of 
all the seams is from 16 to 20 in. These conditions pre- 
sent obstacles to the use of coal-cutting machines, which 
in that part of the Belgian coal field known as the “Cou- 
chant de Mons” (Borinage district) will be impracticable 
on account of the folded character of the beds. 
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A New Type of Locomotive 

The accompanying illustration shows a type of mine 
locomotive which has recently been placed on the mar- 
ket by the Baldwin Locomotive Works and the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., which it is claimed 
will operate satisfactorily under the worst conditions with 
minimum attention and maintenance expense. 

The motors, brake rigging, brake shoes and sand boxes 
are easily accessible. The upper parts of the motor and 
armature-bearing housings can be removed without dis- 
turbing the suspension, so that each part of the motor 
is exposed for inspection. The only work necessary to 
remove the grid resistors is to take off the locomotive 
covers and loosen the bolts and terminals that hold the 
resistor frames in place. 





. 














JOURNAL BOX ON AN OUTSIDE-FRAME 
LOCOMOTIVE 


REMOVING A 


The Vauclain removable jib is introduced on locomo- 
tives with outside frames. To remove a journal box with 
this jib it is only necessary to drop the binder and take 
the weight off the box, which may then be slipped out 
from the side. On locomotives with inside frames the 
journal-box cellars are arranged to be easily dropped out 
for repacking. The frames of the motors are made of 
cast steel, and are split diagonally. The axle bearings 
and suspension nose are on the lower half, so that the 
upper half, the armature and bearing housings can be 
removed -without disturbing the suspension or axle 
brackets. 

The arniature core is mounted on a spider to which 
it is keyed, making it possible to remove the shaft with- 
out disturbing the windings, and also reinforcing the 
shaft against bending. Large openings are provided in 
the spider and through the core to give sufficient venti- 
lation. 
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When designing an underground stable the character of 
the floor to be decided upon requires special consideration. 
So long as the mules are shod, it does not make any dif- 
ference to the foot itself what the shoe rests upon. The 
material used for flooring should be such as will keep the 
stails and mules clean, with the least amount of work. 
Cement, properly corrugated, gives the best results in stable 
censtruction. Drainage should be so arranged that the slant 
and the direct sewer conection will remove all fluids. 
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A Bad Name 


The mining industry has a malodorous name. Every- 
where we go we are informed that the mines are the 
largest graves in the country, that nothing is being done 
to remedy the evil, for nobody cares about the countless 
sacrifices but the general public. 

Really the populace is to be thanked for its keen con- 
tinued interest in our deliquencies. It would be well, 
however, if it did not inquire into our conduct alone. 
Congress is willing to spend thirty times as much for 
agriculture as for mining, but it is not desirous of dis- 
covering how many agriculturists yearly succumb to the 
perils of farming. An investigation pursued with dili- 
gence would probably show that the number of fatalities 
among farmers exceeds, as in Germany, the accidental 
deaths of any other class of operatives. 

Since 1909, no investigations have been made regard- 
ing the deaths of railroad trainmen. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission no longer gives publicity to such 
losses, but during the last year in which the record was 
kept, the death rate among trainmen was 4.87 per thou- 
sand. 

These men were killed mainly one by one. There were 
no sudden reapings of men by tens and hundreds, which 
in years of gloom swell the death rate in mines. The 
record represents a far greater number of separate acci- 
dents than would be indicated by a similar figure in coal 
mining. Nevertheless, though this proportion has been 
exceeded in France and Canada, it has only once been 
reached in the mining records of the United States. That 
was during the vear 1907, which is generally conceded to 
have been abnormal. 

There are many industries more dangerous than min- 
ing, and it would be well if all were investigated. We 
do not advocate ceasing the good work of inquiring into 
the fatalities of mining. By all means let the investi- 
gation proceed as a continued prod to the industry to do 
better and to prove to the world that progress is being 
made. 

The loss of life is not great, though larger than it 
should be. The City of New York often records as many 
deaths from all causes in ten days as are collected by the 
Bureau of Mines in a whole year. Of course, the popula- 
tion of the city is about seven times as great as that of 
the mines, and it is not just to compare accidental deaths 
with mortalities of all kinds. 

But we need a base, a norm to control the public mind. 
It is easy to condemn and to rant whether the losses 
be few or many. The man on the street will shudder as 
readily when told that 1000 men died in the mines last 
year, as he would if you increased the number to 10,- 
000. He has no basis for judgment and readily believes 

the purchased press. 


For the press is venal. It may be free from the con- 


straint and control of the multi-millionaire, but it is 
usually slavish before the man who pays pennies and 
This press should be given a 


dimes for its circulation. 





chance to learn related facts from other bodies beside the 
Bureau of Mines; should be presented with an oppor- 
tunity for fulminations against other persons than those 
who chance to be producing coal and should be afforded 
an opportunity to do justice to an industry which de- 
serves to stand well in the judgment of the public. 
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The Efficiencies of Large and Small 
Turbines 


Ever since the conversion of the steam turbine from 
a scientific toy to a commercial prime mover, there has 
been a steady increase in the size and power of these ma- 
chines. Simultaneously also they have been developed 
both in capacity and efficiency. 

There is a marked difference in the performance of 
large and small turbines as they exist commercially to- 
day. The average overall efficiency of a 1000-kw. unit 
is in the vicinity of 57 per cent., while that of a 10,000- 
kw. machine may easily reach 70 per cent. 

There are two principal reasons why the small machine 
is less efficient than the larger one. The first of these 
is simple and readily understood. In low-capacity tur- 
bines, a far greater percentage of the entire cost is 
taken up by those parts (governor, oiling system, pipes, 
ete.), which do not directly contribute to the internal 
efficiency of the unit. In a 500-kw. machine, the cost 
of these parts may easily reach 45 per cent. of the total, 
while in one of 10,000-kw. capacity, this item is only 
about 30 per cent. From this it may be readily appre- 
ciated that small turbines of high efficiency cannot be 
commercially produced unless exceptional prices are ob- 
tainable. 

The second reason is more obscure, and is strictly tech- 
nical. Each pound of steam contains a certain definite 
amount of potential energy, which, through expansion, is 
converted into kinetic energy, in which form it may be 
absorbed by the moving blading. The wide range or dif- 
ference in pressure between intake and exhaust on a 
modern turbine, renders available a considrable amount 
of heat for each pound of steam, and the machine’s effi- 
ciency depends upon how and in what manner this heat 
is distributed. 

To obtain a maximum absorption of the heat energy 
made available by a given pressure drop, the velocity of 
the steam must bear a certain ratio to that of the blades. 
This ratio, however, varies according to the type of blad- 
ing employed. 

With a given speed of rotation, number of stages, and 
total pressure range, the radius of application or mean 
diameter of blading must remain constant, and the out- 
put of the machine is dependent directly upon the length 
of the blades. The more stages there are employed, the 
greater, within limits dependent upon the type of the 
turbine and the speed, will be the overall efficiency. 

As to reliability, which is an extremely important fac- 
tor in mining service, there can be but little question 
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but that the steam turbine is the equal, if not the su- 
perior, of any prime mover now in use. It has the fur- 
ther advantage that wear is confined to but a few sur- 
faces, practically all of which may be subjected to forced 
lubrication, so that the maintenance charges on even the 
largest of units may, and under ordinary circumstances 
should be, so small as to be almost entirely negligible. 
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The Committee on Gas Wells 


We hope the mining inspectors of the United States 
will be well represented on the committee on gas wells and 
oil, wells passing through coal. Unless the mine depart- 
ments of the states do their part, there will be an im- 
perfectly balanced council, for the gas and oil indus- 
tries both have their representatives, and the coal men 
have no more than either of these interests. 

Someone jokingly remarked at the conference that the 
separating of two industries, so unified in their purposes 
as those pertaining to gas and oil, would justify the 
coal men in demanding a representation both for their 
point of view and for that of the producers of lignite. 
However, if the inspectors do their part, the unfairness in 
representation will be met. 

The Pennsylvania inspectors were represented by one 
man only and he came late for the third part of the con- 
ference. It seemed to bode no codperation on the part of 
the inspectional service of that state where the Bureau 
of Mines finds its home. The sentiment of the mining 
publie, we believe, hardly justifies that abstention. 

Unfortunately, the whole question has sprung upon 
us before the problem of roof action has been thrashed 
out to a universally satisfactory conclusion. We still have 
many adhering to a belief in shear as an explanation of all 
difficulties. The Belgian bureau seems to favor this hy- 
pothesis, others believe that the roof bends but oppose 
the idea that the strata act as a unit, and, of course, there 
are others whose ideas are contradicted by every evidence, 
but their theories are not worthy of serious consideration. 
That being the case, the various departments of mining 
™n the states should be willing to meet in conference and 
contribute to the consideration of the subject. 
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Red Tape in the Geological Survey 


The government printing office in Washington assumes 
prerogatives that are, at times, exasperating in the ex- 
treme. For instance, when one orders a series of topo- 
graphic maps, he is apt to receive a notice with them 
to the effect that a certain sheet is out of stock, for 
which another one has been substituted. What firm of 
publishers would reply to a request for a certain issue of 
their magazine by sending the number immediately pre- 
ceding or following the one asked for? Engineers gen- 
erally know what they want and resent this apparently 
indifferent attention to their requests. 

The procrastination (common to all government de- 
partments) in filling these orders is also prolific cause 
of annoyance. It is difficult to understand, for instance, 


why it should take eight days to get certain topographic 
und geologic sheets ordered from New York City. Few 
engineers have either the means or the facilities for filing 
anything like a complete set of the Geological Survey 
publications now in print, and it frequently happens that 
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cne of these may be required on short notice. Unless 
ene has connections in Washington to whom he can wire 
he is sure to be disappointed, for the government would 
not trust the greatest engineer in the country for a 10ce. 
map. 

The high excellence of the government publications, 
and partieularly its maps, are too well known to require 
comment. But it is to be deplored that the distribution 
of these cannot be effected in ‘& more businesslike man- 
ner. If certain maps are out of stock, the question 
naturally presents itself as to when they will be in again, 
or reprints be made. Questions as to when certain re- 
ports will be issued are ignored, and there are numerous 
ways in which the survey could enlarge the scope of its 
usefulness had it the facilities for getting in closer touch 
with the public. Surely it would not strain the resources 
of the department to install a force of correspondents, 
well posted on the Survey’s publications and competent 
to act promptly and effectively on all communications 
received. 
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Sand Filling 

The new bulletin of N. H. Darton on the “Sand 
Available for Filling Mine Workings” is painstaking and 
complete. In fact, Mr. Darton is a most unwearied 
investigator. The monograph frankly acknowledges the 
main difficulties in the sand-filling problem, the fineness 
of the silts and the possibility of their running like a 
quicksand, if not restrained by pillars. This difficulty 
we pointed out in an editorial, of identical name with the 
present, published Nov. 25, 1911. 

We then urged, and still continue to insist, that ex- 
periments on cementation should be made, and though we 
know Mr. Darton has been extremiely busy along other 
valuable lines of investigation, we think it would have 
heen well had the Bureau of Mines taken up the problem 
from the first. 

The bureau is acting in an open way with the public. 
The parting and thus the most prominent words in the 
bulletin draw attention to the inadequacy of the avail- 
able supply of sand to fill the workings. “The quantity 
necessary to replace all the coal which can be shipped in 
the future, under present conditions, is about 10,000,000 
tons, or sufficient to cover to a depth of 25 ft. the whole 
area of the coal basin, 176 square miles. This is more 
than twice as much material as is contained in the buried 
valley of the Susquehanna River, but is about the same 
quantity as the contents of that valley, together with all 
the till and terrace deposits.” 

Excluding areas, now occupied by towns, and which 
can hardly be removed for the obtaining of the sand, it 
will be seen that the supply is inadequate. Still there 
is sufficient to do a greater part of the flushing needed, 


‘and to support and control completely those parts of the 


workings under permanent buildings. With such a large 
body of sand placed almost providentially to hand, and 
with the crying need for some release from the severity of 
the present situation, it seems that some effort should be 
made to guarantee a continued life to the otherwise per- 
manent beauties of the city of Scranton. 

Nevertheless, prudence compels us to declare that the 
removal of much of the sand in the Wyoming buried 
valley wquid involve engineering difficulties as great or 
greater than it would solve. 
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Pure Milk for a Colliery Village 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SYNOPSIS—The Heilwood Co., composed of persons 
forming the corporation which operates the Penn-Mary 
coal mines, has started a model dairy farm. The com- 
pany hopes to make money on the project, but as still 
more anxious to assure a good milk supply for the min- 
ers, thus preventing such diseases as might result from 
contaminated milk. The daily expense is $16, the in- 
come $14.80; so in due time both health and profit may 
be atlained. 
% 

The Heilwood Co. is a corporation running a store at 
Heilwood, Penn. It is believed to be controlled by the 
stockholders of the Penn-Mary Coal Co., a subsidiary of 
the Maryland Steel Co., which has its offices and houses 
in that village. The store company does not, however, 





project, in that instance, has been conducted, | under- 
stand, at a considerable loss because the miners prefer 
to buy their milk from other and less desirable sources. 


A $15,000 PLant 


The Heilwood Co. has signed a 20-year lease with 
the Penn-Mary Coal Co. for some 400 acres of farm 
land. It has erected the modern dairy plant shown on 
the front cover and is now prepared to supply milk to 
all the miners. The plant, when entirely complete, will 
cost about $15,000. 

The cowbarn measures 40x130 ft., and is finished with 
floors and feeding troughs of concrete. Drinking water 
can be turned into these troughs when needed. The 
stalls are built of steel pipe, as are also the stanchions by 
which the cattle are secured. Each stanchion consists of 
two pipes about 5 ft. long, set just far enough apart to 
hold the head of a cow. These pipes approach each 
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make any collections on the coal company’s rolls and 
the miners buy where they will. As prices are reasonable 
and the line of goods of a high order, the Penn-Mary em- 
ployees do not avail themselves of their opportunity to 
purchase elsewhere, and being men of a good class, they 
are appreciative of the .innovations in merchandising 
which the Heilwood Co. has developed for their advan- 
tage. 

I make this statement regarding the personnel because 
the experiment has been tried elsewhere without success, 
at the suggestion of a well known Philadelphia philan- 
thropist, owning stock in another coal company. The 


other at either end and are arranged with swivels above 
and below. The cow’s head can slide up and down in the 
stanchion and the animal can turn her head through a 
large angle without restraint and yet is absolutely se- 
cured by the framework. She can lie down or rise at will. 
In fact, the method of securing the animal’s head is 
sanitary, safe and humanitarian, and probably would be 
equally available for use in mule stables. 


HOo.LstTEIN-FRIESIAN STOCK 


In the foreground of the picture illustrating the cow- 
barn are the box stalls for the calves and bull. In the 
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rear are single stalls for the grown cattle. There are 
32 milch cows at present; 19 of which are giving milk 
and there is room in all for 50 cows. All but one of 
the present herd are of Holstein-Friesian stock, and it is 
altogether probable that after the weeding-out process 
has been completed and the herd is well balanced, the 
milk production will gradually increase. 

The second floor of the barn is divided into two com- 
partments; one for hay and the other for a feed room. 
On the one side of the main building are twin silos; two 
large towers which can be seen in the picture of the 
exterior of the building. Each holds 150 tons of ensil- 
They are connected by an entryway to the barn 
proper. Between the main barn and milk house, to the 
left of the silos, a passage 8x14 contains a room in which 
milkers change clothes and another with a milk scale and 
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a lavatory. 
mm 1 r 7 7 
[THE Cow Hospiran 


The smaller barn is an emergency building. It con- 
tains six box stalls for sick cattle. It is almost entirely 
empty at present, having only one cow in it, and that is 
only in, the hospital because she is about to become fresh. 
There are diseases among cows like cow-pox, which are 
exceedingly infectious, but which cannot be transmitted 
to human beings except by inoculation. It is neces- 
sary to have an emergency building for such cases, if any 


should oceur. The cows having tuberculosis will, of 
course, be killed. In this same building are the boiler 
room and coal bins. The entire plant is lighted by 


electricity. 


Sanivary Mitk ar Eigur Cents A QUART 

The production of certified milk is a comparatively 
small industry and it is still only in its infancy, for.it 
is certain that before long such milk will be the only kind 
sold in the larger cities. The retail price of certified 
milk in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh is 15c. per quart, 
while commercial milk sells at 8c. The Heilwood Co. 
is marketing its product at the lower figure, so it will be 
seen that only a narrow margin is left for profit. 

Absolute cleanliness at every stage marks the produc- 
tion of the Heilwood milk. First of all the cows must 
be free from disease. They are tuberculin-tested and 
passed as perfectly healthy animals by official veterinar- 
ians, recommended by the dairy division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at Harrisburg, Penn. Any cow 
found to be diseased is immediately isolated and if the 
malady is found to be in an advanced stage, the animal 
is killed at once. 

Barns must be sanitary in construction, well venti- 
lated and clean. Cleanliness in this connection means 
the daily removal of any contaminating filth. It also 
involves the employment of expensive and _ responsible 
labor. Pure running water must be accessible at all times 
and only persons of good health and clean habits should 
be allowed to work in the milk room. All milkers are re- 
quired to wear clean white duck suits when milking. 
How tHe MiLk Is Keer Free rrom PoLiution or Cow 

AND ‘ATR 

When a cow freshens, all the long hairs are clipped 
from the udder, inside of the hind legs and part of the 
tail. Before milking, the udders are washed clean with 


warm water and all milking is done into sanitary pails, 
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having two layers of strainer cloth over the top. Each 
cow’s milk is weighed as soon as it is drawn and is 
emptied into a large funnel, which conveys it through the 
wall to the cooling tank. In this funnel is a large mass of 
absorbent cotton, through which the milk filters into 
the cooler. 

Through the pipes in this tank passes a continuous 
stream of fresh water at a temperature of 45 deg. F. This 
eliminates the animal heat from the milk and prevents 
the multiplication of bacteria, some of which would be 
harmful to life. As the milk cools it is allowed to drip 
slowly through two or more layers of gauze or strainer 
cloth and goes into the bottling machine through a wire 
cloth strainer and is fed into sterilized bottles. It is 
then put in a cooling room, kept at an even tempera- 
ture by the ammonia system of refrigeration, and de- 
livered to the consumer in a condition such that it will 
be maintained sweet and pure for twice the length of 
time that common milk can be kept. 


High PercENTAGE oF BuTrrer Fats 


Tests prove that the milk averages 4.4 per cent. 
of butter fats, which shows that it is of a very fair qual- 
ity. In the village of Montclair, N. J., just outside New 
York, where a most diligent campaign for good milk has 
been conducted for many years, only one firm out of the 
dozen doing business in 1911 had as good a record for 
richness of milk as the Heilwood Co, Certified milk is 
required to have over 3.5 per cent. of butter fats. 

It must be free from any disease germs and should con- 
tain only the harmless bacteria found in all milk. © All 
these germs multiply very rapidly when the animal heat 
is retained in the milk, and when it is exposed in open 
vessels. It is owing to their presence that milk sours 
quickly. It is known that commercial milk contains 
ten times as many germs as are found in the certified 
product. 

All pails and utensils used in the handling of the 
milk are sterilized daily in live steam, even to the 
milking stools. Ventilation is secured by the King sys- 
tem. Hach cow stands on a cork-brick floor covered with 
sawdust. Once a day, all the cows are curried and 
brushed, litter and bedding being removed every morn- 
ing. Eventually the floor will be covered daily with a 
sprinkling of land plaster or cheap iime as a deodorizer 
and disinfectant. This will be removed with the litter. 


Mitk For Bapies AND INVALIDS 


The Heilwood Co, is selling milk especially for babies, 
This milk is supplied by cows which are fed on simple 
food, excluding oil cake and like heating foods. Two 
cows, Whose milk runs low in butter fats, have been se- 
lected, and their milk is marketed especially for babies 


and invalids. For this a charge of 10c. per quart is 
made. The babies which have been fed on this milk have 


shown remarkable improvement. 

It is the purpose of the company to keep a detailed 
account of the cost of running the dairy, though the large 
amount of work involved hitherto in starting the plant 
has caused all attention to be directed to building, sani- 
tation and marketing. In the coming year, the com- 
pany expects to run truck and stock farms. The cost of 
living is increased throughout the country by the fact 
that many coal companies hold idle large acreages of 
land, which they could make generously productive, but 
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which they either keep idle or rent at rates which 
barely pay the taxes, to tenants who try to extract the 
last vestige of nitrogen from the soil without regard to 
the future. The action of the Heilwood Co. is therefore 
to be welcomed. 

The manager of the store company is J. M. Thompson, 
who is also in charge of the farm. E. E. Blackburn, a 
graduate of State College (1912) is in immediate charge 
of the dairy project. Two men deliver the milk through 
the town of about 3000 inhabitants, and one man does 
the rough chores around the plant. 


The Nova Scotia Steel and Coal 
Co.’s Car 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

The death rate in Canada has not been enlarged by 
any great fatality in the Nova Scotia mines, but this has 
not prevented the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. and other 
nearby corporations from providing a complete system of 
protection for their mines. In fact, no other company 
in Canada except its neighbor, the Dominion Coal Co., 
is so well fitted for fighting mine fires and for rescue 
work after an explosion, as is this Nova Scotia company. 
THE 

It formerly kept its apparatus in a room in the gen- 
eral office building, but the equipment is now transferred 
to a railroad car, which is always ready to go to any col- 


Riscur Car 





Fie. 1. Tur MippiLe Section oF THE NovA SCOTIA 
STEEL & Coa Co.’s Rescue Car 


lieries in the province with which railroad connections can 
be made. The car is a remodeled passenger coach divided 
into three sections. Two of these are illustrated in this 
article; the third, at one end of the car, is for the use of 
the rescue corps during travel. It is fitted with seven 
seats and a lavatory. 

The middle section is shown in Fig. 1. On the left, in 
the foreground, is a long closet with two doors for the ac- 
commodation of Draeger apparatus and clothing for the 
rescuers. On the floor at the rear left is an oxygen pump 
and still further back a switch board and table for charg- 
ing the hand electric lamps. Above the closet, the plans 
of the mines and of the various water systems are kept 
ready for use. 

Above the rear door leading to the third section are « 
row of electric lamps and three oil safety lamps for gas 
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In the rear on the right is the surgical case 
Several Draeger helmets 
are hung on the right wall of the car with oxygen tanks 


observation. 
with the pulmotor at its foot. 


adjacent. Below this are the regenerating apparatus 
which are carried on the backs of the rescuers. In the 
foreground on the same side is a desk with a telephone. 
SuRFACE FIRE-FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

The second illustration shows the section equipped for 
fire fighting. The large doors on the right and left are 
hinged at their lower edges so that when let down they 
furnish a suitable runway for the hose reel in the rear. 
It will be noted that these doors are slatted horizon- 





Fic. 2. Tor Enpd or Fire-FiGitTInG SECTION OF THE 
Nova Scotta Car 


tally so as to make it possible to travel up them when 
they are on a steep slant. At the same time the slats 
are so short that the hose cart clears the ends of the 
strips. 

The walls wherever available carry firemen’s coats, 
boots and fire helmets. The roof is hung with stretchers, 
lanterns, wire, rope and fire buckets. On the floor to the 
right are a tool box and a “three-hole” oil stove, the 
latter not being visible in the photograph. 


Tuk EQuirMENT 


In all there are 15 sets of Draeger-helmet rescue ap- 
paratus, and one of the Ever-Ready mouthpiece type, 
24 oxygen cylinders, 2 oxygen-refill pumps, 1 pulmotor, 2 
dozen electric safety lamps, 1 electric charging device 
for the electric-lamp batteries, 1 Draeger oxygen reviv- 
ing box, 6 ordinary respirators, 1 set of portable tele- 
phones and some canaries. Of the 24 oxygen cylinders 
only seven are carried in the car, the others being stored 
as an emergency supply. These cylinders contain 100 
cu.ft. of oxygen at a pressure of 125 atmospheres. 

A smoke house has been constructed in a central loca- 
tion. It is so built that the head trainer can observe 
the men from outside as they perform their evolutions. 
At present there are about 40 men, including the officials 
of the collieries, who are trained in the use of rescue ap- 
paratus. In addition to this number, 24 of the officials 
hold certificates of proficiency in first aid. 

There are ambulances, stretchers and blankets at each 
colliery, and in the rescue car there is a first-class am- 
bulance for the conveyance of injured men from the car 
to the hospital or to their homes. 
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Timbering at the Working Face 


Letter No. 1—This subject is of the greatest impor- 
tance with respect to the safety of the miner, the conser- 
vation of the coal, cost of production and economy of 
time and labor; although the timbering of the working 
face is primarily for the protection of the workman. For 
the most part, post timbering is employed. The prov- 
ince of a mine post is twofold: First, to give support to 
loose pieces of overhanging slate or rock; and second, 
to give suitable warning of any movement of the roof 
and the danger that is imminent. In post timbering, the 
time and place of setting posts are items of more im- 
portance than the number of timbers set. There must 
be no delay in setting a post under a loose piece of roof 
slate; or, better still, the loose piece should be pulled 
down at once. The manner of setting posts or style of 
timbering adopted will depend on many conditions, such 
as the character of roof and floor, thickness and character 
of coal, size of opening and length of time the place 
must be kept open. 

A strong slate or shale roof will generally have a good 
bending factor. In my opinion, such roof requires a sys- 
tematic method of timbering, which should be rigidly 
maintained. The posts should be set a constant distance 
apart every way. This will enable a large percentage of 
the posts to be recovered when the room is finished and 
the pillars are being drawn back. In all cases, it is im- 
portant to keep the timbering within as short a distance 
of the working face as practicable. 

Since a good, strong slate or shale is generally con- 
sidered the safest kind of roof, in coal mining, its proper 
support is too frequently neglected by the miner, and 
this neglect is not regarded as serious by most mine fore- 
men. An experience of 20 years in the superintendence 
of mines has convinced me that this is one of our great- 
est dangers in coal mining; and the reports of mine ac- 
cidents, both fatal and nonfatal, in all states, bear out this 
conclusion. Many times I have seen a space 20x30 ft. 
left wholly unsupported, under a strong roof slate, while 
miners still continue to advance the face of the coal. 
Frequently, such neglect will result in a fall of roof suffi- 
cient to close the place before it has been driven 30 yd., 
causing both a loss of coal to the company and loss of 
time and labor to the miner. 

A soft, friable roof, or a drawslate that disintegrates 
by exposure to the air or by reason of the increasing roof 
pressure, or a roof containing slips or faults, or one of a 
fireclay nature is always more or less dangerous. An 
example of such roof is found in the Pittsburgh seam. 
This seam, in West Virginia, is soft and friable; and. 
in the mines of the lower Kanawha region, must have 
careful attention to insure safety and economy in min- 
ing. TI think this fact is clearly shown by the state in- 
spectors’ reports of these mines. 

Mine roof of the character just mentioned requires a 
practical system of timbering adapted to the special con- 
ditions of the roof and coal and the pressure exerted by 
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the overburden. In the mines of the Kanawha region, 
there are few if any foreign miners employed. The mine 
officials are careful; a good system of inspection is main- 
tained; and any failure to properly timber the face re- 
sults in “stopping the turn” of the miner. .As a result, 
under this treacherous roof, there are comparatively few 
nonfatal accidents, while the fatal accidents, which are 
mostly unavoidable, do not exceed the general average 
for the state. 

In my opinion, a large percentage of accidents due 
to falls of roof and coal can be ascribed to what may be 
called the “personal equation.” It is stated with some 
truth that probably 50 per cent. of the falls at the work- 
ing face may be ascribed to the neglect of mine foremen 
in seeing that their orders, in respect to timbering, are 
properly obeyed. It has been my duty, frequently, to 
take mine foremen to task for their lack of discipline in 
this respect; but the excuse is always, the “scarcity of 
men” and the “demand for coal.” 

I want to refer to a peculiarity of the roof in this re- 
gion, which I have found requires special treatment. Fre- 
quent slips occur in the roof slate here, and the general 
practice among the miners. is to set their posts vertical, 
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A SUGGESTION IN TIMBERING Roor Stips over Roaps 
on each side of the road in the rooms, as shown on the 
left, in the accompanying figure. This invariably causes 
the slate to break over the roads, which gives no end 
of trouble. I have found that this difficulty may be 
largely avoided by setting the first post, next to the road, 
slightly inclined toward the roadway, and the post be- 
hind this, more inclined in ‘the same direction, as shown 
on the right of the same figure. The advantage is twofold; 
namely, a break in the roof is resisted by the full thick- 
ness of the slate and the inclination of the post tends 
to arch the weight over the roadway. 

Many miners and a large number of foremen know of 
but one way of setting a mine post, and that is in a verti- 
cal position, without regard to the conditions existing in 
the roof or the seam. I am proud to say, however, that 
the majority of our good foremen know that the proper 
position of a mine post is in line with the pressure. 

The fireclay formation overlying much of the coal, in 
the Connellsville coke region and in various parts of the 
United States and Canada, is a hard roof to handle, ex- 
cept where the coal is thick enough to leave a top bench 
for roof when driving the rooms up to the limit or, as 
we say, in the “first working.” This top coal forms a 
good roof and can be taken down when the pillars are 
drawn back. In a thin seam having no top bench, it is 
often necessary to resort to crossbar timbering. 
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A sandstone roof is likewise a dangerous roof. The 
roof stone often contains joints and irregular fractures 
that give no warning of their presence. Mine posts are 
of little use under such a roof, except for giving some 
slight warning of danger, which, however, often comes 
too late. This roof breaks in massive pieces, which, when 
they once start to move, cannot be held except by build- 
ing substantial cribs. I have seen hundreds of cases 
where the attempt has been made to hold up a large roof 
rock that required constant retimbering and was still a 
constant menace to safety. Time, labor and material are 
generally saved by allowing such a rock to fall and find- 
ing a way around it. When this cannot be done, it should 
be cribbed and crossbarred in such a manner that cars 
cannot knock out the timbers and cause an accident. 

My experience has taught me that this class of acci- 
dents, in the past, has been largely the result of a lack 
of proper supervision. What has already been accom- 
plished in this direction, proves that perhaps 90 per cent. 
of these accidents could have been avoided by a system 
of careful inspection of the roof. Operators now very 
generally realize the importance of regarding safety first 
and profits second. This was the experience, formerly, 
in England. The district where | worked (1872) was 
notorious for accidents from roof falls. When the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act became a law, in that year, roof in- 
spection was made compulsory, with the result that, in 
five years, this class of accidents was reduced 50 per cent. ; 
and, if my memory serves me right, this reduction grad- 
ually increased to 80 per cent. 

While it is true that the neglect of miners to properly 
examine their own working place before going to work 
and to promptly set any timbers that may be required 
and, likewise, the neglect of mine officials and bosses to 
give sufficient time for a thorough inspection of each 
working place, will account for many accidents, the larger 
responsibility rests upon the operator for the mainte- 
nance of proper discipline in the mine. This responsi- 
bility is shared in part by the mine foreman. The dis- 
cussion of this question in CoaL AGE cannot fail to im- 
press the responsibility for proper roof inspection upon 
every mine worker, foreman, superintendent and opera- 
tor. 

JOSEPH VIRGIN. 
Bancroft, W. Va. 
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Ventilating Breasts in the Mammoth 
Seam (Penn.) 

Referring to the article of Mr. Crankshaw, Coan Aqe, 
Feb. 15, p. 263, in which he describes the method of 
ventilating the breasts in the Mammoth seam, by 
arate air splits, | was surprised that no crossheadings are 
shown connecting the breasts. 

The system of mining described is what is known as 
“rock chute mining.” The system of ventilating by 
splits is good, with the exception that crossheadings 
should be driven between the chambers or chutes every 
60 ft., or less if the conditions require. In the first split 
to the left, the air current taken up chute No. 5 should 
not be made to return by that chute to the airway; 
but should be conducted through the upper crosshead- 
ing to the face No. 4, from which it should pass through 
another crossheading to No. 3 and so on, returning to 
the airway through No. 1 chute. 


sep- 
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In the same manner, each air split should be con- 
ducted along the faces of the several chutes or breasts, 
by passing through the crossheadings connecting the 
chutes near the face, and only returning to the airway 


by the last chute in that split. To course the air up one 
side of the chute and down the other, ventilating in this 
way several breasts without crossheadings, is not in ac- 
cordance with the best accepted laws of ventilation. Ex- 
perience has taught us that seams of any considerable in- 
clination should be ventilated, as far as practicable, so 
that the course of the air will be generally toward the 
rise; in other words, the ventilation should be ascensional. 
This system should be adopted in all mine ventilation 
whenever practicable. 

By driving crossheadings every 60 ft. or less, between 
adjoining chutes, the course of the air is much shortened 
and the mine resistance reduced, which will increase the 
circulation of air, for the same power. Again, it would 
be impracticable to drive breasts any considerable dis- 
tance, either in flat or pitching seams, witliout crosshead- 
ings connecting them, and it would be difficult to remove 
any accumulation of gas from such breasts and much 
time and labor would be lost, besides running a risk of 
gas or dust explosions. 

The statement that “if one breast makes gas freely it 
can be isolated from the other breasts on that split with- 
out shutting down the whole gangway” is true; but, in 
the majority of cases, this would not be necessary if the 
circulation in each split was properly arranged and the 
air current conducted through the crossheadings as ex- 
plained. 

Good ventilation at the working face is one of the im- 
portant factors in the economical operation of a mine; 
as, thereby, many long delays are avoided, which would 
otherwise greatly reduce the output and increase the op- 
erating expense, 

DANIEL J. BoyLe. 

Fern Glen, Penn. 


Danger of Powder Smoke 


The danger from powder smoke is greater than miners 
commonly suppose. In one of the recent letters discus- 
sing the reducing of the ventilation when firing, | was 
glad to see a reference to the explosibility of powder 
smoke. (CoAL AGeE, Feb. 1, p. 196.) 

In some mines, the miners have a practice of rushing 
hack to the face immediately after a shot has been fired, 
so as to light the smoke behind the standing shot be- 
fere this smoke has mixed with the air to such an ex- 
tent that it will not ignite. I have often thought the 
practice should be stopped, as the miner not only runs 
the risk of bemg burned, but the shot may have knocked 
out a prop, leaving:a loose piece of slate that is ready 
to fall at any moment. 

Firedamp is not the only danger in mines and I believe 
it is a great mistake that one or more firebosses are not 
employed, in every mine, whether gas is generated or not. 
There are many accidents of this class that a competent 
tireboss could prevent, in a large mine where it is a prac- 
tical impossibility for the mine foreman to give proper 
attention to many of these matters. 

WittiamM RorHwett, 
Fireboss. 
Castle Gate, Utah. 
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Seven Shifts a Week 

J have noticed recently the discussion of the question 
of working seven shifts a week and want to say that, 
while we cannot altogether avoid Sunday work at a coal 
mine, I have never advocated the practice of working 
seven days in the week. I think there are many jobs set 
aside for Sunday that could be done as well during the 
week. TI presume I have been “on the job” as many hours 
as Mine Foreman, Coat AGr, Feb. 15, p. 272; but I 
have never regarded it as “living on the job” 

When a man has worked for me two shifts running, I 
would not give him 50c. for a third shift. Many men 
want to work extra time, but it is more the time, on the 
pay sheet, they are after, than the work they assay to ac- 
More and better work is always done by ob- 
begin on time and quit on time 
is generally good doctrine. Men should be allowed to 
make extra time, only when this is necessary for the con- 
tinuous operation of the mine. When the work requires, 
it is all right to put in an extra shift on Sunday or any 
idle day, although this may cause unexpected trouble. 

I have known men to be so anxious to make extra time, 
that they have called the attention of the mine committee 
to the fact that they were not employed on certain extra 
shifts, disregarding the right of the boss to employ such 
men on an extra job as he considers most capable of do- 


complish. 
serving regular hours; 


ing the work. 

While IT consider it necessary that any man in charge 
of the work should be ready to respond to a call at any 
time, [ do not think it is necessary for him to eat and 
sleep with the job. Extra time is often made at the ex- 
pense of elliciency and with loss to the company. 

AN INDIANA FIREBOSS, 


West Terre Haute, Ind. 


33 
High Fan Efficiency 

Referring to your editorial “Too High an Efficiency.” 
Coan AGE, Feb, 22, p. 306, L infer you do not fully under- 
stand the methods that were emploved to determine the 
amount of air exhausted by the fan durin: the test. 

The measurements taken by the Hydro re-ording gage 
were not relied upon solely in calculating the results, 
hut the amount of air passing was measured simultan- 


eously by three methods as follows: 

(A) By ilydro recording gage; the pitot tubes at- 
tached to this instrument being fixed permanently in the 
main airway, at a point in the cross-section, where the 
average velocity was obtained. 

(B) By an anemometer in the main airway. 

(C) By an anemometer in each of the three airways 
leading to the main airway. 

It is, of course, well known that the velocity of the 
air is not the same in all parts of the airway; that the 
points where the average velocity occurs remains un- 
changed for different velocities, has also been established. 
To determine the point of average velocity, the main air- 
way was divided by wires into sixteen sections and re- 
peated readings taken in each section with pitot tubes at- 
tached to a portable recording gage, the dial of which was 
graduated to read velocities in feet per second. The pitot 
tubes of the Hydro gage, used during the test, were 
fixed permanently at the point of average velocity thus 
determined, »"d readings takey on both instruments were 
found te check very closely. 
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The three splits were sectioned and readings taken con- 
secutively in adjacent squares. In the main airway, the 
anemometer was moved crosswise at the same height as 
the pitot tubes. These airways are concrete lined; dur- 
ing the test they were lighted by electric lamps and the 
time was announced by electric bells, offering the best 
possible facilities for accurate work. A deduction of six 
square feet for each operator was made from the sectional 
area of the airways. The water gage shown by the Hydro 
recording gage was also “checked by two water manome- 
ters on opposite sides of the fan drifts. By this method 
of taking measurements, the volumes of air measured 
in the main airway should check with each other and also 
with the total volumes measured in the three splits. 

The results of an average test were as follows: 

Volume in cubic feet per minute: (A) 322,410. (B) 
306,620. (C) 302,550. The water gage was 4.89 and 
the calculated mechanical efficiencies of the fan 83%, 
77.6% and 76.6%, respectively. 

The above results are typical and, considering the diffi- 
culty and the chance of error in taking anemometer read- 
ings in large airways, are probably as close as could be 
expected. 

With the above facts understood, I think it must be 
admitted that the results of the test are reasonably near 
the truth, or that all the instruments were imaccurate 
in the same direction, which is hardiy probable. 

Good efficiency would naturally be expected of this 
fan, with its long evasé chimney and low inlet veloc- 
ities and, granting that all the observers were deceived 
a reasonable amount, the efficiency would yet be in ex- 
cess of that obtained in the laboratory experiments men- 
tioned in your first editorial, Feb. 1, p. 193. 

U. U. Carr. 

California, Penn. 

fAs all fan engineers know, there are fan tests and 
fan tests. .An important feature in every practical fan 
test, that is to say, in every test of a fan under working 
conditions at the mine, is to eliminate other factors act- 
ing to assist or oppose the general circulation of air 
through the fan and in the airways, of which the fan- 
ducts must be considered a part. This is one of the most 
troublescme features of such a test, and one that is often 
unconsciously overlooked, and for which the high efficien- 
cies obtained are often responsible. 

Because a certain fan shows a high efficiency, say 80 
per cent., or even higher, it does not follow that these 
troublesome features have not been fully considered and 
eliminated by the engineers in charge of the test. The 
writer has made tests in which such high efficiencies were 
obtained, and is, therefore, of the opinion that they are 
possible. 

In speaking of fan efficiency, it is generally recognized 
by engineers that such efficiency includes the efficiency 
of the engine driving the fan, and is the ratio of the 
power on the air, as measured in the fan drift, to the in- 
dicated horsepower of the engine card. The attempt is 
seldom made to separate these factors, while at the same 
iime it is recognized that an engine of peor design and 
low efficiency may seriously handicap the ventilator and 
reduce the efficiency that should be obtained. 

The letter of Mr. Carr shows clearly that the test to 
which he refers was carefully conducted, and the efficiency 
claimed for the fan is a proper one, barring the unsus- 
pected operation of air columns in the mine.—"piTor. | 
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Mine Gases and Ventilation 


Ques.—If a water gage of 2 in. produces a velocity 
of 500 ft. per min., in an air course 4000 ft. long, what 
water gage will be required to produce a velocity of 800 
ft. per min., in the same airway extended to a length 
of 8000 ft. ? 

Ans.—In this case, the sectional area and the per- 
imeter of the airway remain unchanged, while the length 
of the airway is doubled. Since the pressure per square 
foot varies as the length of the airway and the square 
of the velocity, the pressure ratio will be equal to the 
length ratio multiplied by the square of the velocity 


ratio. Therefore, calling the required water gage x, we 
have 

2 @000/000\* _/8\7 2X ,.... 

- =- - = == £4 = = eee = Fo Lys i. 

2 4000 \ 500 5 25 


Ques.—If a water gage of 1.2 in. produces a velocity 
of 500 ft. per min., in an airway 6x8 ft., 1 mile long; 
what water gage will be required to produce a velocity 
of 750 ft. per min. when the length of this airway is 
increased to 2 miles? 

Ans.—As in the previous example, the sectional area 
and the perimeter of the airway remain unchanged while 
the length of the airway is doubled and the velocity in- 
creased from 500 to 750 ft. per min. The area and per- 
imeter of the airway being constant, the water-gage ratio 
varies as the length ratio times the square of the velocity 
ratio. Therefore, calling the required water gage, in this 
case #, we have 

e */ie _. i > 2240 
a7 ita) > = ae ales 


4.5 in. 


Ques.—If a certain pressure produces 20,000 cu.ft. of 
vir per minute, in an airway 6 ft. in diameter; what 
quantity of air. will the same pressure produce in an air- 
way 12 ft. in diameter, assuming the airways have equal 
'sngths ? 

Ans.—In this ease, the pressure and the length of the 
airways are constant. Since both these airways are circu- 
lar, they are similar and the square of the quantity of air 
passing varies as the fifth power of the diameter of the 
airway. In other words, the square of the quantity ratio 
is equal to the fifth power of the diameter ratio. There- 
fore, calling the required quantity of air 2, we have 


z \? ae 39 
20,000)  \6)/ °° ~ ~* 


a = 20,000 ¥ 32 = say 113,000 cu.ft. per min. 

Ques.—The total rubbing surface of a square airway 
being 160,000 sq.ft., the length of the airway, 5000 ft., 
and the quantity of air passing, 80,000 cu.ft. per min. ; 
find the velocity of the air current, in feet per minute. 

Ans.—First find the perimeter of the airway by divid- 
ing the rubbing surface by the length of airway; thus, 
160,000 —- 5000 = 32 ft. But the airway being square, 
each side is 82 -- 4 = 8 ft.; and the sectional area of 
the airway is then 8 X 8 = 64 sq.ft. Now, find the ve- 
jlocity of the air current by dividing the quantity of air 
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in circulation by the sectional area of the airway; thus, 
80,000 —- 64 = 1250 ft. per minute. , 

Ques.—Would you recommend a fan of furnace for 
a new shaft mine 500 ft. deep? Give reasons for your 
recommendation. 

Ans.—If the seam is generating explosive gas, a fur- 
nace could not be used with any degree of safety. If the 
mine generates no gas, however, a furnace can be used to 
good advantage in the early development of the mine, as 
the depth of the mine below the surface would give an 
air column that would insure ample ventilation, for a 
considerable time to come. 

As the development of the mine increased, however, 
a ventilating fan would be found to give better satis- 
faction and be more economical in the end. <A furnace 
should not be used in any mine liable to dust explosion ; 
for the reason that, in the event of an explosion, the cir- 
culation in the mine is under better control and the 
means of ventilation immediately accessible when a fan is 
employed. 

Ques.—Find the entire rubbing surface of three air- 
ways each 6000 ft. long, and each having a sectional area 
of 75 sq.ft. The first airway is rectangular, its width 
being three times its height; the second airway is square, 
and the third airway is circular. 

Ans.—The first step is to find the perimeter of each 
separate airway. Calling the height of the first airway 
h, its width is 3 h, and the sectional area is then | « 


| do a 


a h = 3 h? — 5 sq.ft. Then, h = \ — = V 95 = 5. 


The first airway is, however, 5 X 15 ft., in section, and 
its perimeter is 2 (5 + 15) 10 ft. 

The second airway being square, one side is li 
8.66 ft.: and its perimeter is then 4 & 8.66 = 34.64 ft. 

The third airway being circular, its diameter is 

[5 meee 

«= Sogasa = °* 
and its perimeter or circumference 
= 30.7 ft., nearly. 

Since the length of each airway 
rubbing surface is 
6000 (40 + 34.64 + 30.7) = say 652,000 sq.ft. 

Ques.—A volume of 10,000 cu.ft. of air and marsh gas 
is at its most explosive point; how many cubic feet of 
marsh gas does the mixture contain ? 

Ans.—A mixture of marsh gas and a:r, at its maxi- 
mum explosive point, contains 9.46 per cent. of the gas. 
Therefore, a volume of 10,000 cu.ft. of this mixture will 
contain 10,000 & 0.0946 = 946 cu.ft. of marsh gas. 

Ques.—Under what conditions may afterdamp become 
explosive ? 

Ans.—Afterdamp may contain unburned marsh gas 
(CH,) or carbon monoxide (CO), either of which gases 
becomes explosive when mixed with a sufficient quantity 
of fresh air. Such an atmosphere may have a temperature 
sufficiently high to ignite these gases, should fresh air 
have access to the place where they are found. 


ie 
is then 3.1416 & 9.72 


is 6000 ft., the entire 


ee 
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Washington, D. C. 


Secretary Nagel just at the close of Congress has rend- 
ered a report covering the much discussed question, what 
was the effect of the advance in prices on anthracite coal and 
how far it was warranted. His investigators have reached 
the conclusion that the advance of prices took about $9,060,- 
000 out of the consumers in 1912, but that there was no good 
warrant for the action taken. This is the net result of the 
so called Difenderfer resolution which was presented and 
passed about nine months ago. 

With reference to wages the conclusion is arrived at that 
the advance represented about 8 or 10c. per ton and was 
necessary in order to avoid sirike conditions and insure a 
supply. This cost the companies about $4,000,000. On the 
average, however, there was an advance of over 3lc. per ton. 
Wholesale prices were increased on the average only about 
26c. a ton, but when the advance in price is considered in 
connection with the change in sizes of coal it figures out at 
more than 38lc. per ton. 

The sources of profit to the companies were not, however, 
exhausted in a mere advance in price, but considerable gain 
was made by cutting off the discounts of 40 and 50c. per ton 
usually granted to consumers on purchases made in April and 
May. Altogether the total excess gathered in from the com- 
munity was about $13,450,000 more than would have been 
obtained had the same tonnage been sold at the old prices. 
Nearly $11,000,000 of this sum came from the advance in 
prices and about $2,500,000 from the suspension of the dis- 
count. There were also some profits made by sales of coal at 
famine prices in certain instances. 

The report goes on to charge the existence of a trust in- 
cluding the mines and the railroads with which they are 
affiliated. As a result of this community of interest it is 
claimed that there is nothing in the mere fact that produc- 
tion costs somewhat more to warrant an increase of price to 
the ‘consumer unless there is some very large advance to 
bring it about. “The capital invested in coal mining,” says 
the report, “derives its income both from the mining and the 
transportation of the coal, and a failure to realize profits in 
the mines may be and often is compensated by the profit in 
the operation of the railroad on account of coal tonnage. The 
purpose is simply to operate the coal mines and the railroad 
so as to produce the maximum profit from both together and 
not simply to secure profitable results from each source of 
income separately.” 

Secretary Nagel is quite severe in his strictures on the 
retailers, as he asserts that they took large advantage of the 
increase in cost and were often responsible for the suspen- 
sion of the discounts. He cites New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington as places where the retailer shifted the full 
amount of the increase demanded by the operators, and per- 
haps something more, to the shoulders of the consumer. He 
adds that in each of the cities mentioned the increase in re- 
tail prices was very similar to the advance in the circular 
prices quoted by the operator. 

This report, of course, comes too late to serve as a basis 
of any legislation by Congress at the session which closes 
Mar. 4, but it is expected that the subject will promptly come 
up again during the special session which has been called for 
the present month. Specifically, it is believed that the show- 
ing made will lead to the removal of the tariff on coal as has 
already frequently been predicted. 


Winston-Salem Rate Decision 


In a decision issued by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on Feb. 25, it was ordered that the case of the Board 
of Trade of Winston-Salem against the Norfolk & Western 
R.R. should be dismissed. The Commission held that the rate 
of $2.10 per ton on coal from the Pocahontas fields in Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia to Winston-Salem is not unreason- 
able. The Commission, however, concluded that the rate of 
$2 per ton from the same point of origin to Martinsville, Vir- 
to the extent that it exceeds $1.80. The 
into effect by 


ginia, is excessive 


roads were ordered to put the latter rate 
Apr. 15. 

The Commission further held that the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul and other railways had failed to justify the pro- 


posed advances in the rates on coal in carloads from mines 
in fowa to stations in South Dakota, North Dakota and Mon- 
tana. The tariffs were ordered withdrawn. A similar de- 
cision was reached with respect to the proposed advances on 
the rates for soft coal in carloads from Illinois mines to Clin- 
ton, Ia., and other points on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R.R. The Chicago & Alton and other roads were ordered to 
withdraw their suspended tariffs not later than Apr. 15. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 

Seranton—At a conference with the officials of the Scran- 
ton Coal €o., Feb. 20, the 300 striking miners from the lower 
seams of the Capouse colliery agreed to go back to work. 
Instead of returning, however, they not only stayed out, but 
induced 300 additional men to quit. As a result the whole 
colliery is idle. 

Wilkes-Barre—A cave in the Pine Ridge mine of the Delae 
ware & Hudson Co. at Miner’s Mills, Feb. 20, caused the cellar 
of a house belonging to James Flynn to sink. The house was 
immediately vacated. 

An attempt to call a strike at the Avondale Colliery of 
the D., L. & W. Coal Co., in Plymouth Township, has resulted 
in the mine being closed indefinitely, while repairs are being 
made to the breaker and the mine workings. The subject 
of disagreement was the price for standing timber, the men 
claiming that the price had been reduced, and the foreman 
showing his books to prove that no reduction had been made. 
The evidence of the books was satisfactory to the members 
of the committee, and they announced their readiness to re- 
turn to work the next day, only to be met with the statement 
by the superintendent that inasmuch as they had quit and 
thrown the colliery idle contrary to their agreement, work 
would not be resumed until the long contemplated repairs 
had been made. 

Pottsville—The miners who were entombed, Feb. 25, in 
a colliery near Mahanoy City were rescued early Feb. 28. 
Two of them were completely exhausted and had to be 
dragged through a small aperture, which had been made 
during the last 10 ft. of digging in the wall. The men were 
without food for 58 hours, and their clothing was soaked witl 
icy water. 


Bituminous 

New Kensington—While trapped in a fiery mine of the 
Valley Camp Coal Co. at Valley Camp, a searching party 
narrowly escaped death. Four of the party of 10 were badly 
burned by an explosion and three of these are now in the 
hospital. Three hundred men employed on the day shift were 
warned in time to escape, but it is feared that there may be 
others in the workings. 

DuBois—Nearly 700 men employed at the Eriton shaft of 
the Northwestern Mining & Exchange Co. have gone on strike. 
It is said that the weighing methods employed at the colliery 
are the cause of the trouble. 

California—Three men were seriously injured Feb. 25, in 
the mines of the Vesta Coal Co. Two were caught in a fall 
of slate while a third had his right arm torn off by an electric 
cutting machine. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston—General Elliott, commanding the troops in the 
martial law district has reported to Governor Glasscock that 
the mines in and out of the country covered by the National 
Guard resumed operations Feb. 18. This is taken to indicate 
that the crisis has passed and that peace will soon be restored. 
No arrests have been made as yet in connection with the 
burning of the tipple of the M. B. Coal Co. 

Fairmont—Karl F. Schoew, state mine inspector for the 
first district, is an applicant for the position of chief of the 
department of mines of the state of West Virginia, to succeed 
John Laing, whose term expires June 30. 

GCHIO 

Columbus—One of the most important events in coal circles 
during the past week was the enactment by the Ohio Tegis- 
lature of the Green compulsory workmen’s compensation bill, 
which will apply to every coal mine in the Buckeye State. 
Effective after Jan. 1, 1914, every individual, firm or corporation 
which employs more than five people must pay into the state 
board of awards a premium based on the yearly pay roll, 











March 8, 1913 





which is calculated to take the place of liability insurance 
and to compensate all workmen for injury or their dependants 


for loss of life. The law provides for a schedule of compen- 
sation to be paid to workmen injured by the loss of members. 
For partial disability, the injured laborer is to receive two- 
thirds of his weekly wage, providing it does not exceed $12 
weekly for a term of six weeks. For permanent disability 
he is to receive two-thirds of his average weekly wages for 
life, providing it does not exceed $12 weekly. Employees of 
less than five persons can come in but are not required to 
do so. The law will make quite a change in the system of 
operating mines in Ohio. 

The Ohio legislature has also passed a bill giving heirs 
instead of lineal descendants the right to recover damages 
caused by death in the mines of Ohio. 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville—Recent rains throughout the Ohio Valley have 
resulted in a rise in the river, which is expected to bring a 
stage of water from Pittsburgh down that will enable the 
coal fleets to get out with the biggest tonnage in years. Tows 
are now being made up at Louisville for several of the 
steamers, which have recently returned from the South with 
empties, the. quantities of river coal now available at this 
port being ample for this purpose. 

The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
makes permanent the recent suspension of the Louisville & 
Nashville’s advances in rates on coal from mines on the Stony 
Fork branch to various destinations. The decision upholds 
also the contention of the coal men that the L. & N. is legally 
the initial carrier, and is, therefore, responsible for the fur- 
nishing of cars. 

ILLINOIS 

Edwardsville—The Henrietta Mine, owned by the Federal 
Trust Co. of St. Louis and leased by W. S. Walker, was shut 
down by action of the miners filing claim for wages. The 
management claims that the mine was unable to work, be- 
cause the people of Edwardsville bought outside coal in- 
stead of patronizing the local mines. 


Cherry—The last death claim against the St. Paul Coal Co. 
arising out of the mine disaster at Cherry in 1909 has just 
been settled in the circuit court at Princeton. It is estimated 
that the company has paid out over half a million dollars 
in settlements to date. 


Peoria—The Illinois miners in state convention Feb. 25, 
voted to give the striking miners of West Virginia $900,000 
to aid them in their struggle. The gift not only means a levy 
of $100,000 upon the members of the union in this state, but 
it authorizes the state executive board to spend every cent of 
the reserve fund of $800,000 if necessary. 
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Dr. J. H. Hughes, 
ment as first-aid advisor 
Nanticoke and Glen Lyon 
death of Dr. F. L. McKee, 

Hiram Smith, general foreman at the Dorrnce colliery of 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., has resigned, and his place has 
been taken by Hugh Price, foreman at Mineral Spring col- 
liery. James Weston, assistant foreman at the Dorrance, has 
been promoted to foreman at Mineral Spring. 


N. W. Campbell, C. H. Peacock and S. L. Kinzer 
signed from their positions with the Pennsylvania Coal & 
Coke Corporation at the Philadelphia office. Their places 
will be filled for the present by E. S. Lawrence, assisted by 
N. C. Ashcom, G. A. Brown, H. G. Mettlach and W. J. Ryan. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Goulds Mfg. 
Co. was held at Seneca Falls, N. Y., Feb. 24. No change was 
made in the board of directors, and the following officers 
were reélected: President, N. J. Gould, vice-presidents, D. V. 
Colby, W. D. Pomeroy, W. E. Davis, W. E. Dickey: secretary, 
H. S. Fredenburg: treasurer, B. R. Wells; assistant treasurer, 
E. W. Medden. 


of Nanticoke, has received an appoint- 
for the Susquehanna Coal Co. in 
to fill the vacancy caused by the 
of Wilkes-Barre. 


have re- 
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| Mine Door—N. Jacho, Allentown, Penn., 1,052,147, Feb. 4, 


Serial No. 702,257. 
Bethlehem, Penn., 
Serial No. 586,630. 


1913. Filed June 7, 1912. 
Coke Oven—W. Feichs, 
4, 1913. Filed Oct. 12, 1910. 


1,051,875, Feb. 
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Coaling Apparatus—F. E. Davis, Payette, Idaho, 1,051,699, 
Jan. 28, 1913. Filed May 11, 1912. Serial No. 696,796. 


Mine Car Wheel—I. W. Jones, Birmingham, Ala., 1,051,892, 
Feb. 4, 1913. Filed Sept. 18, 1911. Serial No. 649,831. 


Mining Machine—P. J. & J. S. Kelley, Pana, Ill., 1,051,417, 


January 28, 1913. Filed Feb. 8, 1911. Serial No. 607,598. 
Steam Boiler Furnace—E. Buckley, Philadelphia, Penn.. 
1,051,546, Jan. 28, 1913. Filed May 27, 1912. Serial No. 
699,914. 
Mine Car Couplings—O. & C. Anderson, Bitumen, Penn., 
1,051,536 Jan. 28, 1913. Filed April 5, 1909. Serial No. 


487,852. 


Conveyor—G. C. Horst, assignor to J. A. Jeffrey, Columbus, 


O., 1,052,258, Feb. 4, 1913. Filed May 14, 1908. Serial No. 
157,160. 

Mining Machine—J. McDonald, New Philadelphia, Penn., 
1,052,359, Feb. 4, 1913. Filed March 14, 1911. Serial No. 
614,417. 


Loading and Unloading Apparatus—oO. N. Gardner, James- 
town, N. Y., 1,051,994, Feb. 4, 1913. Filed Mareh 15, 1912. 
Serial No. 683,972. 


Process of Briquetting and Pressing Fuels—A. Ronay, Ber- 
lin, Germany, 1,052,098, Feb. 4, 1913. Filed July 21, 1909. 
Serial No. 508,784. 


to Babcock and 
28, 1913. Filed 


Superheater Boiler—J. E. Beel, 
Wilcox Co., New York. N. Y., 
May 21, 1906. 


Assignor 
1,051,829, Jan. 
Serial No. 317,856. 


Water Tube Boiler—D. S. Jacobus, assignor to Babcock 
and Wilcox Co., New York, N. Y., 1,051,890, Feb. 4, 1913. Filed 
Sept. 21, 1912. Serial No. 721,531. Also 1,051,891, Feb. 4, 1913. 
Filed Sept. 21, 1912. Serial No. 721,532. 


Water Tube Boiler—A. D. Pratt, assignor to Babcock & 


Wilcox Co., New York, N. Y., 1,051,912, Feb. 4, 1913. Filed 
July 3, 1912. Serial No. 707,419. Also 1,051,913, Feb. 4, 1913. 
Filed July 3, 1912. Serial No. 707,420. 





CONSTRUCTION NEWS 











Middlesboro, Tenn.—The Mary Moose Mining Co. is prepar- 
ing to sink a shaft at its mines, four miles below town. 

Mt. Union, Penn.—The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. 
intends to erect 100 new houses at Summit Hill next summer 
instead of only 50. 





Shamokin, Penn.—The local engineering department of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. have completed plans 
for the sinking of a new shaft at the Sterling colliery. 





Friedens, Penn.—A gigantic electric power plant has just 
been completed here for the Stauffer Coal Co. Many other 
improvements are being planned and will be carried out In 
the spring. 

Coshocton, Ohio—The stoekholders of the Ohio Cannel 

Coal Co., of Coshocton, Ohio, met recently to discuss plans for 
building a large number of houses and generally improving 
its property. The mines are located near Warsaw. 
Ala.—A new crusher of 200 tons capacity, a 
new tipple and other machinery is being installed at the 
mines operated by the North Alabama Coal Tron and Rail- 
road Co. Another slope soon will be started to tap another 
ore vein. Improvements will cost $10,000. 


Montreal, Can.—The Albert coal branch of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific R.R. has been completed and the work on an- 
other branch line to the Yellowhead Coke Co.'s mine is now 
well under way and will probably be finished by the end of 
the month. On a line to the Mountain Park mines, steel has 
been laid five miles west of Edson. 


Birmingham, 





Columbus, Ohio—Reports from Bellaire say that extensive 
improvements are being planned on the property of the Rail 
& River Coal Co., recently purchased by the Grand Trunk 
R.R. The program anounced will involve the expenditure of 


$250,000 in the three mines of the company. When the pro- 
posed improvements are completed it is expected that 1500 
more men will be employed. 

Kansas City, Mo.—An English snydicate, headed by Col. 





L B. Drage, of London, is to begin at once to develop the 
Christie coal tract in the Waverly-Lexington field. They 
propose to extend one mine that is now a small producer and 
to sink other shafts. They expect to be able to offer Kansas 
City several thousand tons of coal daily. Christie Tract, 
formerly the property of C. C. Christie, of Kansas City, is 250@ 
acres in extent. 





» 
of 


Whitesburg, Ky.—It is reported that R. E. Echols and as- 
sociates, of Huntington, W. Va., have been purchasing nu- 
merous tracts of coal lands in the Carr’s Fork Creek section 
of Knott County, where their holdings will aggregate from 
10,000 to 12,000 acres when deals now pending are completed. 
It is the intention of the purchasers to start development 
work during this year, which will involve the construction 
of a twelve-mile branch from the Lexington & Eastern’s new 
extension. 

Pottsville, Penn.—The Philadelphia & Reading Coal and 
Iron Co. is paying considerable attention to the improve- 
ment of its mines in the Shamokin region. The four-way 
shaft of the Reliance colliery at Beaverdale is being sunk, 
and when finished, will be 620 feet in depth. The Dolan 
Bros., of Pottsville have taken charge of the sinking and 
will push the work as rapidly as possible. 

The Reading Co. expects to have this shaft 
within ten months. 

The P. & R. C. & I. Co. will spare no expense to make this 
shaft one of the finest in the anthracite coal fields. at 
also intends in the very near future to have Reliance, Alaska, 
Locust Springs and Potts collieries equipped with electricity, 
motor ears, electric hoist and light. They will all receive the 
power from the electric plant at Locust Spring. The com- 
pany expects to enlarge this plant and will ship in a few 
days a Corliss engine of 700 horsepower and one of the 
largest in that section. When completed this plant will be 
able to furnish power for all the collieries in that district and 
Potts colliery at Locustdale. At the Locust Spring colliery 
the work on the electric hoist at the new rock slope has been 
started. 

Bluefield, W. Va.—The Virginian R.R. is making a survey 
along the water course of New River for a direct line from 
its present connection at Rich Creek, Va., to its subsidiary 
line, the Piney Creek R.R. The latter road was one of the 
several lines recently acquired by the Virginian. The tutoff 
extension will probably be seventy-five miles in length. En- 
gineers are at present engaged in making estimates on this 
proposition and preparations will probably be made _ for 
actual work by the latter part of the summer. 

Kt. Worth, Texas—The development of coal fields in the 
northern part of Stevens County containing estimated de- 
posits of 100,000,000 tons of coal and the construction of a 
railroad from Knox City on the Orient Ry. to this city will 
begin within a few weeks. The line will pass through oil 
lands aggregating 20,000 acres and located between Bomar- 
ton and Crystal Falls. The estimated cost of its construction 
is $1,650,000. Six towns, Knox City, Munday, Goree, Bomar- 
ton, Throckmorton and Woodson have agreed to furnish the 
right-of-way for the railroad and land for stations, and to 
purchase coal from the newly discovered deposits to the 
value of $750,000. 

Connellsville, 
crease the capacity of the 
plant at the Kelly station, in the Allegheny 
present output of the mine is 500 tons a day. This will be 
increased to 2000 tons as rapidly as pessible. The company 
owns 3250 acres of land under which run three seams, the 
Upper and Lower Freeport and the Middle Kittanning. About 
50,000,000 tons are contained in the tract and the coal is of 
excellent quality. 

The plant is being electrically equipped. The West Penn 
Co. will furnish curent for the haulage system, the cutting 
machines and other equipment. 





completed 


under way to. in- 
& Mining Co.'s 
Valley... The 


Penn—Preparations are 
Provident Coke 
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NEW INCORPORATIONS 





cpeeeuaenoneneneaaennieeninye: 





Hazleton, Penn.—The Cranberry Creek Coal Co.; capital 
stock, $10,000. 

Helena, Mont.—The Lock Bluff Coal Co.; capital stock, 
$35,000. Incorporators: J. L. Wester, Jens Rivenes and Harry 
W old. 

Louisville, Ky.—The Schwind Coal Co.; capital stock, $10,- 
000. Incorporators: Ernest E. Schwind, John C. Schwind, Jr., 


and George Miller, Jr. 


Hazard, Ky.—The Hazard Dean Coal Co.; capital stock, 
$50,000. Incorporators: C, R. Luttrell, J. R. Jones, W. R. Mar- 


see and Hiram H. Owens. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—The Warren Coal Co.; to mine coal; 


capital stock, $25,000. Incorporators: Johnson C. McKinley, 
Harry O. Wilis, M. B. Mather and John C. Beury. 
Wheeling, W. Va—Warwood Coal Co., $25,000. Incorpor- 


ators, Johnson C. McKinley, W. R. Warwood, Harry O. Wells 
Ww. B. Mathes and John C. Berry, all of Wheeling. 
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Indianapolis, Ind.—The Warren Coal Co.; to operate mines; 
capital stock, $100,000. Directors: William P. Ijams, Thomas 
H. Gill, Albert L. Pfau, Clem J. Richards, J. W. Ijams. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Claybrook Coal Mining Co.; to 
mine coal; capital stock, $100,000. Incorporators: J. E. Chil- 
ton, John A. Thayer, S. B. Chilton, S. Hess and T. S. Clark. 


Chicago, Hl—The Lignite Products Co.; to mine lignite, 
coal, metals and other natural minerals; capital stock, $5000. 
Incorporators: Charles Martin, T. A. Sheehan and H. M. Byall. 

Chicago, Il1l.—The Harkes Coal Co.; to mine and sell coal 
and clay and their products; capital stock, $6000. Incorpor- 
ators: Arthur Connor, Thomas J. Luney, Christopher Walen. 

St. John, N. B.—New Brunswick Coal, Iron & Clay Co. is 
asking incorporation, with $275,000 capital, to develop coal, 


iron and clay deposits and carry on business incidental 
thereto. 
Fairmont, W. Va.—The Ross Coal Co.; chief works in 


Logan County; capital stock, $75,000. Incorporators: C. E. 
Hutchinson, C. H. Jenkins, E. C. Curry, R. A. Johnson and H 
M. Piermont, all of Fairmont. 

Wilmington, Del.—The Octave Mines Co.; capital stock, 
$1,000,000; to acquire mining rights of all kinds; acquire min- 
ing sites. Incorporators, George Steigler, W. M. Pyle, Edmund 
S. Hellings, all of Wilmington, Del. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—A charier has been granted to the 
Hillock Oil & Coal Co., of Weleetka; capital, $100,000. In- 
corporators, Robt. F. Turner and J. H. Bynum, of Indianola, 
Okla., and M. H. Sharp, of Mena, Ark. 

Hazard, Ky.—The Mabel Hill Coal Co. is a recent entry 
into the field around Hazard, Ky., the capital stock being 
$100,000. The company has taken over the properties form- 
erly owned by the Gaddie Coal Co., and has engineers on 
the ground making surveys for additional improvements. A 
daily output of 500 tons is aimed at. 





Salt Lake City, Utah—The Utah Coal Sales Agency has 
been organized under the laws of the State of Utah and after 
Mar. 1 will handle the output of the Consolidated Fuel Ce., 
Black Hawk Coal Co., Castle Valley Coal Co., and Castle Gate 
Coal Co. The officers of the company are: W. D. McLean, 
president and manager; W. O. Bridgman, vice-president; G. E. 
Forrister, secretary-treasurer; J. H. Mays, director; H. R 
Macmillan, director. This is a departure from the established 
method of handling the sales department of the mines in the 
Intermountain territory and will be closely watched by the 
other operators. 
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Halifax, Penn.—The Pett Mountain Coal Co., near Mata- 
moras, has installed a new 10-hp. hoist and engine and a new 
pump. 

Punxsutawney, Penn.—Annie M. Guthrie, of Center Town- 
ship, sold 174 acres of coal land to the Tide Coal Mining Co. 
for $17,500. 

Seranton, Penn.—The various collieries of the D., L. & W. 
Coal Co. were idle Feb. 22, to give their men a holiday on 
Washington’s birthday. 





Waynesburg, Penn.—The Enterprise Realty Co. has trans- 
ferred 600 acres of coal land in Springhill Township to Robert 
Norris, of Connellsville. 


Ravenna, Ohio—The 
chased a 400-acre tract of coal land at Hopedale. 
of mine No. 8 will soon commence. 

Indiana, Penn.—F. L. Neff and E. I. Berry are opening a 
coal mine on the John Lydick farm in Cherryhill township, 
where they own 30 acres of high-grade coal. 

Gadsen, Ala.—The North Alabama Iron, Coal & R.R. Co. 
has received a 200-ton ore crusher. The capacity of the mine 
will be brought up from 75 to 200 tons a day. 

Klee, Ohio—The Klee coal mine, known as the Brutchey & 
Eberling Coal Co., will hereafter be known as the Eberling 
Coal Co. Mr. Eberling has bought out his partner’s interest. 

Washington, Penn.—A. B. Kirsch, of Nicktown, is op- 
tioning many hundreds of acres of coal lands in the vicinity 
of Bradley. For whom Kirsch is acting no one has any in- 
formation. 

Altoona, Penn.—The mine operated until three years ago 
by the Ashville Coal & Coke Co., at Ashville, has been re- 
opened under the direction of Clair P. Burtner, with offices in 
the Altoona Trust Building. 


Hudson Coal Co. has recently pur- 
The removal 
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Connellsville, Penn.—Jas. M. Clark has sold to the Wash- 
ington Coal & Coke Co. 206 acres of coal underlying his farm 
in Jefferson Township. The price will be about $200 an acre. 
The coal is the 9-ft. seam of Pittsburgh coal. 

Gary, W. Va.—The United States Coal & Coke Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel Corporation, has announced 
a general advance in wages to its employees averaging about 
8 per cent., effective Mar. 1. Three thousand men are affected. 


Columbus, Ohio—Columbus capitalists headed by Attorney 
E. D. Howard are negotiating for the purchase of extensive 
coal rights in Lawrence County, Ohio. The tract comprises 
about 12,000 acres, and will be developed during the summer 
if the deal is closed. 

Charlestown, W. Va.—Announcement has been made that 
the coal holdings of the Dixon Pocahontas Fuel Co., together 
with all the property of the company, has passed by purchase 
into the hands of the Lake Superior Coal Co. The price paid 
is said to exceed $500,000. 

Bellefonte, Penn.—The Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corpora- 
tion have fired up some 400 coke ovens at its No. 10 mine at 
Gallitzin. They have been idle for the past week or more for 
repairs, and these have been finished and all will be put 
into operation as quickly as possible. 

Reynoldsville, Penn.—A coal deal involving over 5000 acres 
of land was consumated in Perry Township when the Buffalo 
company bought the Adam Eyler Farm and opened negotia- 
tions to secure the surrounding territory. It is believed that 
an opening will be made in the spring. 

Lester, Ark.—The Camden Coal & Clay Co., of Camden, 
has acquired and will develop 10,000 acres of lignite coal land, 
and also the clay. The clay will be ground and washed at 
the mines and shipped to Pittsburgh, Penn., for pottery use. 
The lignite is a somewhat unmatured deposit. 

Connellsville, Penn.—The Indian Head Coal & Mining Co. 
began operations Feb. 24 at the two mines just opened at 
Indian Head. The number will be increased as the workings 
are developed. Lloyd Reese, of Indian Head, president and 
general manager of the company, is in charge. 

Connellsville, Penn.—The possibilities of large coal deposits 
as yet untouched in the Ozark regions will be investigated 
by Eastern capitalists headed by A. D. Vance, of Pittsburgh, 
who will go to Taney County, Mo., and begin prospecting 
in the country near Gretna, Branson and Hollister. 

Connellsville, Penn.—The Coal Co., composed 
of Johnstown men, has taken over the holdings of the 
Pennsylvania Smokeless Coal Co. in Somerset County. More 
than 1000 acres near Holsopple changes hands. Two mines, 
with an output of 1000 tons a day, are being operated. 

Columbus, Ohico—Announcements were received here re- 
cently that a special meeting of stockholders of the Provi- 
dent Coal Co. will be held Mar. 20, to vote on increasing the 
capital stock from $300,000 to $600,000, to finance improve- 
ments made at the company’s property in Belmont County. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Alabama Coai & Coke Co. have 
sold their mine and coal lands at Waverly, Union County, Ky., 
on the Illinois’ Central R.R., to the Drury Coal Co., of Mor- 
ganfield, Ky., and it is now being operated by A. Maben 
Hobson, of Birmingham, Ala., as trustee for the purchaser. 








Operators’ 


The Carnegie Coal Co. is surveying the 
block of 1400 acres of coal near Hickory, recently bought 
by them. The work is under the supervision of Engineer 
Thomas. This is the company that bought the Charleroi Coal 
Works at Charleroi, which it will operate as soon as a new 
tipple is built. 

Huntington, W. Va.—The management of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio R.R. expects soon to let a contract for the construction 
of 3000 seventy-ton coal cars. Half of the 50 locomotives 
which the company ordered last year have been completed and 
delivered. The remainder will be finished and delivered 
within the next two months. 

Morgantown, W. Va.—J. A. Comley has sold a tract of 
Pittsburgh coal along the Buckhannon & Northern R.R. to 
Pennsylvania men with the understanding that it is to be 
operated on a royalty basis. The purchasers must mine at 
least 10,000 tons per acre. The deal involves $70,000. The 
mines will be opened at once. 

Georgetown, Colo.—The Blue Ridge Mining Co., operating 
the Millington group of mines on Columbia Mountain, prom- 
ises to soon have one of the heaviest producing properties 
in the upper Clear Creek district. A big force of men is being 
employed, and as fast as ground has been placed in condition 
more miners will be given work. 


Rockwood, Penn.—A syndicate composed of Baltimore capi- 





Cherleroi, Penn. 





talists have taken options on about 8000 acres of mineral 
land lying along the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., one mile west of 
Rockwood. 


The operations will then at once be commenced 
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on a large scale and the mined products will be shipped to 
the Eastern markets as soon as the syndicate takes over the 
land. 


Indiana, Penn.—What promises to be the biggest coal deal 
made in this county for 10 years, may be closed on May 1, 
when a block of 6000 acres of Greene township, which is now 
under option, may be bought by Philadelphia capitalists. 
Elmer E. Davis, of Johnstown, representing Philadelphia 
capitalists, is securing the options. The entire tract lies 
along Twolick Creek. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Interest was aroused in Alton by the an- 
nouncement that the Clark Brothers syndicate, owning the 
East Side electric lines and systems in East St. Louis, Alton, 
Belleville, Edwardsville, Collinsville and Granite City, has 
organized the East Side Coal Mining Co., and that a site for 
a power house has been bought by the company from Mrs. 
Janet Watson at Alton for $25,000. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—A Pittsburgh coal land broker has sold 
to the Welsh combine, headed by David Andrew Thomas, 
227,000 acres in West Virginia and Kentucky at a price ag- 
gregating $10,000,000. Of this land 175,000 acres are repre- 
sented as being in the Gauley River district, of West Vir- 
ginia and 52,000 acres in Belle, Whitely and Knox Counties, 
Kentucky. The report, as yet, lacks confirmation. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—The Mineral Fuel Co. announces that 
it has purchased between 4500 and 5000 acres of coal land 
in Letcher County, Ky., and is planning an expenditure of 
$500,000 to $700,000 for development work, including the open- 
ing of mines, machinery installation, building houses, and the 
like, for a modern coal operation with an annual output of 
something like 750,000 tons. The property was purchased of 
the Mineral Development Co., and adjoins the 100,000-acre 
holdings of the Consolidation Coal Co. 

Huntington, W. Va.—J. W. Parshall, an agent for 
capitalists, who has been inspecting coal and oil lands in 
West Virginia and Kentucky, expected to close a deal by 
Mar. 1 for a 50,000-acre tract on New River. It is the inten- 
tion of this syndicate to build and open up six new collieries 
on New River before next winter. An expenditure of $7,000,- 
000 is planed. This sale will mean the opening up of three 
new towns. Over four thousand workmen and officials will 
be brought into the state to help in the developing of the 
first big tract which it is decided to open up. 

Barbourville, Ky.—The recently-organized Raccoon Coal 
Co. has acquired 1200 acres of rich coal land near Hazard, 
Ky., and will proceed to develop it at once, the daily capacity 
being estimated at 500 tons. The company intends to install 
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sufficient electrical generating machinery to operate four 
six-ton motors, four fans and eight machines, as well as 
four electric rock drills. Machinery bids will be opened 


about May 1. It is probable that an electric-lighting fran- 
chise will be asked for, in order that the cempany may sell 
its surplus current. 

Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—The Buttertub coal property, in the 
borough of West Wyoming, has been sold by Messrs. Stark 
and Kintz to J. D. Davis, of Kingston. No announcement is 
made as to what company is to acquire possession of the 
tract. The property consists of about 15 acres, which, ac- 
cording to the account of the mining engineer, carry six veins 
of coal. The property is bounded on one side by the Mt. 
Lookout Colliery of the Temple Coal & Iron Co., and on the 
other side by the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. An opening was 
made on the property about 25 years ago, but no mining 
operations have ever been conducted. 

Corbin, Ky.—The Louisville & Nashville is planning to 
double-track that portion of the Cumberland Valley division 
between Varilla and Corbin, Ky., the latter point being the 
juncture with the Knoxville division, and the former being the 
point a which the new Harlan County extension joins the 
Cumberland Valley division. The cause for the decision to 
make the improvement is the crowding of the present single 
track by the increase in coal traffic during the past few years, 
and the increasing development along the extensions will 
naturally increase this condition. Work on the additional 
track, which will be about 35 miles in length, will begin early 
in the spring. 

Louisville, Ky.—At a recent special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Tennessee-Jellico Coal Corporation, held at 
the company’s office in the Equitable building, in Louisville, 
it was unanimously decided to increase the capital stock 
from $300,000 to $400,000, for the purpose of providing cap- 
ital to develop a large tract of coal land recently acquired by 
the company near Hazard, in the rapidly developing Perry 
County field. Most of the stockholders are residents of 
Louisville, the officers being Robert Wedekind, president; 
L. I. Coleman, vice-president and general manager; John P. 
Gorman, general superintendent of mines, anc W. P. Polk, 
secretary and treasurer. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 

All kinds of prices are being quoted on individual hard 
coal in anticipation of the April reduction in the company's 
circular. Few sales are being made, however, only a small 
velume of coal moving into consumption and this only for the 
purpose of carrying the consumers over until the reduction 
goes into effect. The dealers in particular are quite active, 
endeavoring to dispose of their stocks, but indications are 
that there will be considerable on hand the first of the month. 
April, May and June will no doubt see heavy buying for stor- 
age purposes, in order to take advantage of the reduced prices 
in effect and the present inactivity is giving the companies 
a welcomed opportunity to accumulate surpluses against this 
impending demand. 

The most striking feature in the bituminous market is the 
evident determination on the part of the larger companies 
to obtain an advance on next season’s contracts, and this, in 
the face of an unusually adverse market. With the contract 
season now at hand, the operators are making every effort to 
get control of the market. Ordinarily prices are high at this 
season of the year, but now spot quotations are firmly estab- 
lished well below contract asking prices, and as a result con- 
sumers are reluctant to close and will not do so until forced. 

In the Eastern Coastwise trade concessions are becoming 
more frequent and there appear to be too large accumulations 
to permit of any great stability to the market. Compara- 
tively high water-freights are making spot buying slow at 
some points, and the more competitive contract business has 
not yet developed. The Pennsylvania grades are dull, but 
firm. Buyers generally believe there is an abundance of coal 
and are showing a disposition to buy only as they require the 
product. In the Pittsburgh district there is some irregularity 
as to prices due to concessions on the part of the small op- 
erators, but the uncertainty about obtaining shipments of 
these, in time of a heavy demand, makes the buyer hesitate to 
close with them. 

The volume of trade in Ohio is considerably restricted ky 
the higher temperatures, but the price list shows little 
change. The manufacturing demand is good, but buyers are 
anticipating cheaper coal in the near future and are confining 
their orders to immediate requirements. Contracts are being 
renewed on the same basis as last year. Domestic prices in 
the Southern market have been advanced 25c. over last year's 
circular. 

The Middle Western mines are running on a still shorter 
schedule and the demand is so light that there is not even any 
incentive to reduce prices further. Quotations have, in any 
event, about reached an irreducable minimum and even, on 
occasions, run off to below the cost of production. February 
proved a good month for the Rocky Mountain operators and 
the higher temperatures prevailing over the first part of ths 
current month indicate a continuance of these favorable con- 
ditions. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Only a rigid curtailment can improve the present situa- 
tion on Pocahontas and New River, and it is understood that 
such a move is in prospect. The $2.85 price is going hard; 
the accumulation of coal at Hampton Roads is too great 
to give any stability to the market. Concessions have been 
made perhaps more freely the past week than at any time 
so far this year and if there really is to be a restriction it 
will be interesting to see how it works. There is apparently 
little doing on contract; the more competitive business has 
not yet come into the market to any extent. There is no 
activity at the distributing points and Southern coals are dull 
in every quarter. Strike rumors in the New River field will 
be followed closely in this section and for the spring outlook 
much will depend on the news that comes from the seat of 
the threatened troubles. 


The high range of water freights, particularly from 
Hampton Roads, has interfered with the ready absorption 
of spot coal and will likely make the movement slower 


still if there is a concerted move to realize the $2.85 price 
f.o.b. The Georges Creek shippers seem well supplied with 
orders. An influx of government steamers at Baltimore has 


taken up whatever slackness there was. 
The Pennsylvania grades are dull but with a fairly firm 
attitude on the part of most of the operators to net higher 
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prices than in 1912. There is only a scattering business at 
tide, and all-rail there are no new features. Buyers feel 
there is to be an abundance of coal and they are following a 
hand-to-mouth policy of ordering. 

It is “between seasons” on anthracite and all kinds of 
prices are current on independent coals. As low as $5, $5.25 
and $5.50 alongside for egg, stove and chestnut, respectively, 
have been quoted; in other words the individual shippers are 
anticipating the expected 50c. reduction in the companies’ cir- 
cular, Apr. 1. Few sales are reported, however, for the deal- 
ers are, generally loyal to the companies who saw them 
through the hard season and what cargoes they are taking 
are largely of the sizes on which there will be no reduction. 
Individual operators are having difficulty in moving the 
steam sizes as well as egg and chestnut. This is where the 
companies with their storage depots here and there have a 
distinct advantage in dull periods. 

The retail price in Boston for bituminous was reduced 
Mar. 1 from $5 to $4.75 per net ton delivered in teams. 

Current quotations at wholesale are about as follows: 


AMIR FGI so aS baie 5 654 ARS eon aR R $1.25@ 1.50 
CROATHOIOS, 1.0.0: POMOGOIDNIA. .5 occ cca ec ease eceents 2.50@ 2.75 
CAG RTINIGR, 0.0.0). IEW TOG «onc oc ois ov es ob as cee cnn eeeneneevar 2.80@ 3.05 
Cambrias, Somersets, f.o.b. mines. ...:..............cececsccces 1.35@ 1.60 
Pocahontas, New River, f.o.b. Hampton Roads................. 2.65@ 2.70 
Pocahontas, New River, on cars Boston....................005- 3.85@ 4.00 
Pocahontas, New River, on cars Providence.................005 3.75@ 3.85 


NEW YORK 

Bituminous—The soft-coal consumers are still holding off 
on contracts and the weather has been such that the domestic 
consumption has been reduced to a minimum with the result 
that there is little or no demand. Only a small proportion of 
the contract business has been closed so far this year, but 
such is not unusual; last year it is believed most of the larger 
ecmpanies closed as many contracts during April as in March. 

However, conditions for contracting are particularly un- 
favorable this season. Last year at this time there was a 
strong spot market, with prices ruling well above contract 
asking prices, with the result that consumers were eager to 
get under cover by closing business. During the current sea- 
son, the conditions are almost reversed, the spot market be- 
ing substantially less than contract asking prices, so that 
consumers will hold off closing until they are absolutely 
forced to do so. The prospects for obtainrng higher prices 
for next year’s contracts are looking more favorable, con- 
sumers appearing to have accepted the advance as inevitable 
particularly on the higher grades. 

The larger companies are still curtailing production pre- 
fering not to sell at the prevailing low prices in the spot 
market. The supplies at tide are a trifle low and the car 
supply is fairly good and much better than last week. 

The New York soft-coal market is not quotably changed 
from last week and continues dull and quiet on the foilowing 
basis: West Virginia steam, $2.60@2.65; fair grades, Pennsyl- 
vanias, $2.65@2.70; good grades of Pennsylvanias, $2.75 @2.80; 
best Miller, Pennsyivania, $3.05@3.15; Georges Creek, $3.25@ 
3.30. 

Anthracite—While there is some hard coal still moving, 
the volume is relatively small and confined entirely to the 
small tonnages required to carry some of the consumers over 
until the spring discount goes into effect Apr. 1. Shipments 
ef any grades can be had promptly and individuals are offer- 
ing discounts well down to the spring circular. Such condi- 
tions, of course, makes it difficult for the larger companies 
to maintain circular prices with the result that much of their 
coal is now being diverted into storage. The operators are 
now looking forward to a great activity after the first of the 
month. Consumers of all kinds are working their supplies 
off down to the lowest possible point in anticipation of the 
reduced prices, and will be in the market for large tonnages. 

We quote the New York market on the following basis: 

----——— Individual 
Circular Jehigh  Scranten Schuykill 





en So ON ea ee teenie $5.00 $5.00 
I ay oa ose Aa aia CMY EMR eh 5.25 4.55 ean Te 
Ee ere ee ee eee 5.25 4.85 Stas Penne 
RPUNAARES 59-9, oa ars:-4's olalntw austere 5.50 et: Stee $4.90 
Mie sinicla's do Mais ea leu aoe Obed ee 3.50 3.60 re rene 
eer ere 2.75 ete $2.50 2.15 
LE SEE POP ee ng en ree eS 2.25 seg 2.25 1.80 
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PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


A long continued spell of unseasonable weather, broke 
here and there by a cold snap, has reduced the market to 
almost a standstill. There is actually no size at the present 
time which cannot be furnished at a moment’s notice, and 
orders are promised prompt delivery, without hesitation. 
Some coal is moving, of course, but the tonnage is compara- 
tively small, and is only to piece out, until the opportunity is 
presented of buying at the spring or opening prices. The 
dealers are trying to get rid of what coal they have, so as 
to carry as little as possible of the high-priced product over 
into spring; judging from the number of idle men and teams 
many of them complain about, there may, however, be con- 
siderable coal on hand Apr. 1. Some of the most severe 
snowstorms in this vicinity have occurred during this month, 
in former years, and the dealers are living in hopes that 
such will be the case this year. 

The demand for the steam sizes, however, continues good, 
and furnishes the only firm feature of the market. The in- 
dividual operators are already in the market with April coal, 
that is, 50c. off the prevailing circular prices, and even less 
than this it is said. Taking their mid-winter prices of $5.25@ 
6.50 at the mines, this represents at least as much as $1.75@2 
shrinkage in the value of individual coal. The large com- 
panies are still adhering to their circular prices of $3.75 for 
egg, $4 for stove and $4.15 for chestnut, and what they can- 
not dispose of at this figure is going into stock, to provide 
against the heavy demand that is likely to prevail during the 
months of April, May and June. 

Production still continues at top notch, none of the col- 

. lieries having suspended operations owing to the unfavorable 
market, and the prevailing dull condition really comes in the 
shape of a blessing, as it will give them an opportunity to 
place some coal in stock, which a winter of even normal tem- 
perature would have rendered impossible. When it is recalled 
that most if not all of the companies went into last June 
with no coal in stock at all, and have had no opportunity until 
the present to divert any to their storage places, it will place 
the companies in a much more comfortable position to take 
care of their spring and summer business. 

The bituminous market shows no improvement whatever. 
Constant production has thrown large quantities of coal on 
the market, which has to be disposed of, and in most cases, 
at ruinous prices. 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Bituminous—It continues to be between seasons as to con- 
tract coal, buyers having contracts expiring Apr. 1, being 
slow to close. There is some irregularity in prices quoted 
on contracts, due to cutting by small operators, but the large 
producers are adhering strictly to the regular prices and as 
supplies are usually somewhat uncertain from the smaller 
companies, in the event of high prices for prompt coal, the 
eut prices named are not readily accepted, though occasional 
sales are made. Demand for prompt coal is not heavy, as the 
weather has been ‘unusually open for winter, and retail de- 
mand is rather light. Slack for early shipment usually brings 
a premium of 10c., occasionally more, and can be quoted at 
$1@1.05. Regular prices are: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; 
nut, $1.25; mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 1%4-in., $1.55. 

Connellsville Ceke—The improved prices noted a week 
ago as having been reached through the stiffening which fol- 
lowed the unloading of considerable stock coke, have been 
maintained without difficulty, and the present outlook seems 
to indicate further increases rather than a recession. Demand 
for prompt furnace coke has not been particularly heavy, but 
shipments have been larger on contracts and it seems evident 
that the recession, which began late in January was, as sug- 
gested at the time, due simply to a few furnaces working 
badly temporarily, and to some furnaces starting to consume 
portions of stock piles accumulated late in the year against 
the irregularities in shipment, which are usually experienced 
in the winter, but which were absent this time. 

Prompt furnace coke has been held at a minimum of $2.50, 
and while deimand has been rather small in point of tonnage, 
the figure has been well maintained. For contract coke, op- 
erators have held to higher figures than expected, and in one 
instance a moderate tonnage was placed at $2.65, for regular 
shipments to July 1. There are few operators quoting as low 
as $2.50, but the price could probably be done either to July 
1 or for second-half. Foundry coke has undergone consider- 
able stiffening. Transactions are now based on standard 
foundry coke, the foundries no longer purchasing the indif- 
ferent grade they were glad to get around holiday time. We 
quote: Prompt furnace, $2.50; contract furnace, largely nom- 
inal, $2.50; prompt foundry, $3@3.25; contract foundry, $3@ 
3.25, per ton at ovens. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 

The market underwent no change whatever during the 
week. The low grades of coal are still being quoted around 
$1, but the car situation improved slightly. Operators are 
still quoting contract prices for the better grades at 10c. to 
15c. above last year’s level. About two weeks ago, a number 
of contracts were closed on this basis, but the buyers are in- 
clined to hold off for a while, and are talking of seeking other 
fields, if the trade insists on the higher prices. The coal men 
claim that they are entitled to the advance, owing to the 
increased operating cost. 

West Virginia operators were in Baltimore during the 
week to confer with Baltimore & Ohio officials relative to the 
suggested change in the car-distribution system prevailing 
onthatsystem. Many complaints have been made regarding 
the present distribution, and the railway company is en- 
deavoring to satisfy its shippers. It is thought that some plan 
will be evolved which will be satisfactory to all concerned. 
There is some talk of this road building another coal pier at 
Curtis Bay. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

The weather has spoiled anthracite so completely that it 
will require a more severe freeze than March is likely to 
develop, to restore it to its former activity. Sometimes the 
semiwinter season continues so persistently that there is a 
fairly good market all through April, but that does not ap- 
pear to be expected now. February was only a winter month 
for about two-thirds of the time, and spring is too near for 
much return of the demand. 

Bituminous naturally suffers less from the unseasonable 
weather than anthracite, but even it is now standing still 
because of the increased efficiency on the part of the rail- 
roads. During the first half of February the roads became 
badly demoralized and prices were strong in consequence, 
but now the delayed shipments are coming forward freely and 
there is plenty of coal being offered. But the soft-coal market 
is not so r-eak as the small sales would seem to indicate. 
The large operators are holding firm, and if the surplus coal 
on track can be worked off in a short time it is possible that 
no break of consequence will take place. Still the tendency 
is to mine more coal than is needed, and if the railroads can 
move a full output, it is going to be difficult to hold the quo- 
tations. 

Jobbers, as a rule, refuse to concede of any lower quota- 
tions, saying that the extra quietness of the bituminous 
market does not necessarily indicate weakness. Pittsburgh 
select lump continues at $2.80; three-quarter, $2.65; mine-rurm, 
$2.55, and slack, $2.15, with Reynoldsville and Allegheny 
Valley 15¢c. to 25c. lower. Coke continues to decline. It went 
too high and, now on the decline, it does not seem to know 
where to stop. Jobbers find no other reason for its present 
weakness. Quotations are on the basis of $5.20 for best 
Connellsville foundry, with very little stock coke yet to be 
had. The consumption remains good, or stock piles would 
mount up. 

Anthracite premiums are a thing of the past, and Buffalo 
has three Lake cargoes made up of surplus large sizes, with 
more to be loaded right along. So far only the Lehigh Val- 
ley company has done any water loading, though the D., L. 
& W. would begin soon but for the seizure of the water tres- 
tle by the government on a charge of trespass, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


During the past week the temperature rose and the de- 
mand for domestic grades became less, although the gen- 
eral price list showed only a slight change from the pre- 
vious week. The volume of trade is considerably restricted 
and operators believe that there is not much in store for 
them in the future, unless weather conditions become more 
favorable. 

Operations in most of the Ohio fields have been cur- 
tailed because of the weak demand. In the Hocking Valley 
district it is estimated that the output was only 65 per cent. 
of the average and the same is reported from Pomeroy Bend 
district. In Eastern Ohio where the steam trade is more 
active, the output was about 75 per cent. of normal. In the 
strictly domestic fields the production was below 50 per 
cent. 

Steam business is as active as could be expected under 
the circumstances. Manufacturing plants are still taking a 
fairly large tonnage although they are not stocking up any, 
believing that cheaper coal will prevail in the future. Quite 
a few of the steam contracts are expiring about this time 
and they are being renewed generally at the same figures 
that prevailed during the past twelve months. In easterm 
Ohio practically all of the larger fuel contracts are being 
entered into at a slightly higher figure than last year. Re- 
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tail stocks are fairly large and as a result orders are not 
coming in fast from that source. Dealers have not been 
having much business and they are inclined to pull in and 
prepare for the summer season. 

Quotations in the Ohio Field are as follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump............+. rer 1.50 $1.45 
SMEs 5.00000s00 5 %0'5 69000984 1.35 $1.20 1.35 1.30 
cic sbve sks Sheet nansnoue SS ae rr 1.30 ae 
POM cn cteade tne seor'e® 1.15 1.05 1.15 1.15 
Nut, pea and slack.......... > ae ee 0.90 0.90 
NS re rere 0.80 0.85 0.80 0.80 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
The demand for soft coal continues light and conditions 
indicate that the production exceeds the consumption. The 
reduction on slack is most noticeable and prices fell off from 
10c. to 15¢c. per ton. 
Wholesale quotations per short ton f.o.b. cars at the mines 
are as follows: 


District. Freight rate j?-in.lump Mine-run Slack 
ee ECCT ORL Ee $1.00 $1.40 $1.30 $1.00 
oS 3 See eer 0.90 1.20 1.10 1.00 
Pe ONE ee rare are 0.70 1.35 : oe 1.10 
OS ree mane 0.70 1.55 1.35 1.15 


is quoted at $1.70, run-of-mine 
Hocking is going at $1.55; Mas- 
Furnace coke is quoted 
added for the foundry 


Pocahontas lump and egg 
$1.10, slack $1 f.o.b. mines. 
sillon domestic lump at $2.50 mines. 
at $2.25 f.o.b. ovens with about 75c. 
grade. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

The market is swamped with fuel and prices are nearly 
at an irreducible minimum, yet fail to move the coal. It is 
said that the quantity of fuel in the principal markets of the 
South was never great at this season of year. 
The best grades of lump and block are going begging at prices 
as much as a dollar below normal, and even the steam mar- 
ket is exhibiting astonishing weakness. 

Good Eastern Kentucky lump and block has been sold 
during the past few as low as $1.50 a ton; and round 
can be had at $1.15 or thereabouts. The better grades of nut 
are held at with a weak demand, which 
still lower unless manufacturers realize 


before so 


days 


and slack 75@85c., 


may presage prices, 


their opportunity and take advantage of it to lay in a supply, 


against the almost certain scarcity which must follow a dead 
domestic market. Western Kentucky nut and slack is selling 
at about 60c., and pea and slack ranges from 40@55c. 


LIAMPTON ROADS, VA. 

The past week has been a quiet one in the tidewater mar- 
ket and there has been no change in the price of contract 
or spot coal, which remain around $2.60 f.0.b. Hampton Roads, 
for standard New River and Pocahontas coals. The inferior 
grades are selling as low as $2.50, while high-volatile coals, 
of which there is always a small supply on hand, are bringing 


about $2.40 to $2.45. The movement continues good and the 
coal roads are all receiving new equipment, and placing 
further orders for still more. Contracts are being made on 


the basis of $2.85 f.o.b., but buyers are slow, apparently ex- 
pecting a break in prices before April, but this is hardly 
justified by the present outlook. 

Considerable talk is heard of the likelihood of a general 
strike in the West Virginia coal fields, based on the evident 
intention of the Miners Union to make a determined effort to 
effect an organizatiion of the miners in these fields, especially 
in the New River-Pocahontas section; it is quite likely that 
these efforts will be more successful than ever before, if per- 
sisted in. 


There are still quite heavy accumulations of coal at the 
piers and the congested conditions at Newport News con- 
tinue, although slightly improved, as is shown by the _ in- 


creased dumping. Dumping at Lamberts Point pier for Jan- 
lary was 484,343 tons as compared with 482,102 for Febru- 
ary; Sewalls Point handled 260,544 tons in January and 258,- 
183 in February; Newport News, 243,571 and 284,706 respec- 
tively. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
Orders are now being booked by the domestic producers at 
the new schedule of prices, as follows: 


Month Fancy Lump 3x6-in. Lump 

April. $2.50 $2.00 
| OS ERS ASREEES 7 htrek tea eek ae 2.60 2.10 
DUO pingsdsbs 4a hR fae wow ee 2.70 2.20 
[SESS APPS Se eo oe oe rae ae 2.80 2.30 
ee tat a ee ee eee 2.90 2.40 
NN Si Sa5.id cena sees a ‘ 

Geseber pe eee 3.00 2.50 
ela a et 8.25 2.75 


Protests are being made by some of the dealers at paying 
25c. per ton more than for last season’s coal, but this in- 
crease is in miners’ 


necessary to take care of the advance 
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wages and operating costs in general . It is a well known 
fact that the quantity of high-grade domestic coals in Ala- 
bama are more limited than are the steam and coking grades. 
Many of the domestic mines are already working to a great 
depth, which accounts for the high cost of mining this grade. 
The steam market is approaching the season of the year 
when a natural decline takes place all along the line and it 
is not believed that the high prices ruling at this time can 
be maintained over a long period. Producers of blacksmith 
coal are enjoying an unusual era of prosperity and prevailing 
prices are higher than for many years past. Foundry cokes 
are in good demand and quotations firm. Virginia ovens, how- 
ever, are shading prices to some extent and a sympathetic 
weakness may develop in the local market at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

The coal situation remains unchanged, with the exception 
that the mines have been on shorter schedule. The report 
from Terre Haute is that 3000 miners have been idle and are 
trusting to a little colder weather that ushered March in, 
to improve conditions. But the cold spells this winter have, 
as a rule, been too short to get in good action before mild 
weather ensued. Prices both at the mines and in the retail 
yards hold steady, the former being at the bottom. The 
demand is so poor that there is no incentive for retailers to 
reduce quotations, so they are holding them at the high 
level that came in with the beginning of winter. There are 
some bargains to be picked up by them, but most of them 
had their winter supply contracted and have had enough 
trouble to disyose of that, without looking for more. 

Steam coal is almost all sold on contract, but those wno 
depend on the open market have had opportunity to get 
Operators are now concerning themselvcs 
with renewals for next season. Whether the experiences of 
retailers the past season will make them backward in enter- 


ing into similar agreements for the future remains to be 
seen. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Bituminous—With all the large users of steam coal well 


large supply of domestic on 
domestic markets bring the 


stocked, and the dealers with a 
hands, both the steam and the 
situation to a standstill. Slack is not strong but should be 
with the larger sizes as they are; however, the demand is 
not worrying shippers. The price is slightly affected, but it 
is predicted it will advance to normal. 

Current quotations are as follows: 


W.Va. Hock- Cam- Ohio Poeca- Jackson 

Splint Gas ing bridge No.8 hontas Hil 
Domestie lump. $1.50 $1.60 $1.75 $2.00 
Me hice shee 1.40 1.40 1.75 2.00 
1}-in. lump..... 1.25 ye Rate ears pa ee os ayy 
i-in. lump...... 1.10 $1.10 1.10 $1.10 $1.10 es 
Mine-run....... 1.00 1.00 1.90 1.00 1.00 1.25 
eae 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 5 


However the bulk of hard coal 
at $5.75, for egg and stove and 
Bridge. 


until it is down to circular. 
for this vicinity is going 
chestnut, $6 f.o.b. Suspension 

Coke—There seems to be an increase in demand for this 
product just at the present time. Connellsville is quoted at 
$3.50, Semet Solvay $4 and gashouse, $3.75 f.o.b. ovens. 

CHICAGO 

Dullness prevails in the Chicago coal market; prices, in a 
measure at least, are at the same level that usually obtains 
during the summer months. Some operators are selling coal 
at a loss of 5c. a ton or more. 

Six-inch egg has been offered on the local market for 
shipment direct from the mines on the basis of 85c. and many 
of the Illinois operators seem willing to dispose of their coal 
at almost any price. Mines in Franklin County are being 
operated on about a half-time basis. While the Franklin 
County operators are adhering to reasonable figures, other 
companies are slashing prices right and left. The latter have 
been accepting $1.25 for high-grade domestic lump, egg and 
nut and in some instances have scaled the price to $1.10. 

Springfield operators are selling domestic lump for $1.25 
to $1.35. There has been a good demand for Hocking Valley 
coal, the price being firm at $1.50. Smokeless lump and egg 
ranges in price between $1.50 and $1.75. There is little activ- 
ity in the coke trade. 

Prevailing prices in Chicago are: 


Sullivan Co. Springfield Clinton W Vaz 
Domestic lump . $2.47 $2.07 @ 2.22 i oS. are aa 
are testaGe oct Gs 2.47 Se ee er era $3.95 
Steam lump.... $2.12 @2.37 1.92 @ 1.97 ar renee 
RMN UMANE 5 5: asco> cp avshatasaiets oeacocs 1.87 @ 1.92 1.97 3.30 
Screenings...... - 1.67@1.72 1.57-@ 1.62 ee? | he devnsua ees 


Prevailing prices for coke are: Connellsville and Wise 
County, $5.75@6; byproduct, egg, stove and nut, $5.50; gas 
house, $5.50. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Weather conditions have been more favorable to the coal 
men the past week than for over a month, but it was not of 
sufficient strength to create any market. Movement of coal 
for Northern points picked up some, but the local demand 
showed but a slight increase. The operators have settled 
down with the knowledge that there will be nothing more do- 
ing now until next fall, and many of the mines are making 
arrangements to shut down for several months, 

For the last week or ten days coke has been a drug on 
the market, and the demand for smokeless coal has dropped 
off wonderfully. It has been actually hard to give away, at 
the circular or under, the different sizes of anthracite. The 
St. Louis coal market was perhaps never in a more de- 
plorable condition at this season of the year than it is at the 
present time. 

The circular prices are: 


Carterville Trenton 
and and Big Mt. 

Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 
NE SMI sconce. cceta aby arash ena eee kG pena cit eae “eae ae $0.85 @ 0.90 
See ERs 0a d.6 Ca aale eRe ee neaee Sear eee es SOU ainsecee cuties 
OY IMI ec eda wes te Oe a 1.25 1.00@1.10 
Lump and egg.......... 1.25 SO lke, (Sn ee eneues 
Re BNR oy 6.0’ pce-soacec nce SAE 2 dacecs. taccdeenk  ¥aeue ames 
POTOODINGS 06.05. ee ee CGO cS oea  Saueamees 5.60 @ 0.65 
pS aes ae PGE -cwcccees. 4edensd< : 
No. 1 washed nut....... WP OGUETEOD siciwaece pucnenime Agee odercmneas 
No. 2 washed nut....... SOT ETUE, ceees Sccict ed. we catocavenas 
No. 3 washed rtut....... POON P ate Se kcaces eeeeacce 4 ccdacweseass 
No. 4 washed nut....... POIRGMNE ME a SROs Cea eye) Londoee Kees 
Wo. 5 washed nut....... Pi QUO ei eet wavecdan Sedeeaneewes 

MINNEAPOLIS—ST., PAUL 


There are no new phases in the Northwestern trade at the 
present time. While the weather of the past two weeks has 
stimulated a few orders they have been few and far between. 
There has been so much free coal on track in this territory 
that few orders go direct to the mines. The Twin Cities 
during the past two months have been made a regular dump- 
ing ground for surplus tonnages and this has had a demoral- 
izing effect on the market; in many cases such coal has been 
sold for the freight. 


OGDEN, UTAH 

February has been a good month both for the operator and 
dealers. In the early part of the month shipments were de- 
creased slightly, due probably to the fact that most dealers 
unticipated warmer weather, but this condition did not pre- 
vail and orders were freely placed for additional shipments 
the month finishing quite strong. Conditions in Nebraska and 
IKkansas have not improved and consignments to that terri- 
tory are at a low point. A general storm with lowering tem- 
peratures is now visiting these two states and if of any dura- 
tion, should relieve the situation to some extent. 


California is experiencing some wet weather and the Utah 


mines report good shipments to that territory: however, the 
prices for that market have been lowered to: Lump and nut, 
$2.50, effective Mar. 1. 

Quotations throughout the balance of the territory rematn 
unchanged as follows: Wyoming lump, $2.75; nut, $2.25; mine- 
run, $1.85; slack, $1; Utah lump, $2.75; mine-run, $1.85; slack, 
$1.25. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

The cold weather is practically over for the winter and 
signs of spring have already appeared in the Pacific North- 
west, particularly along the coast where the weather is sel- 
dom severe, although the temperature is low enough to create 
a good demand for fuel. Coal dealers here expect no changes 
in the market situation till next July when summer prices 
will undoubtedly be made upon the strength of concessions 
from the mines. 





PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 


CEL 











PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
Statement of coal and coke carried on the P. R.R Co.’s 
lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie during last December and 
January, with the increase or decrease over the same period 
last year, in short tons: 





December _ Difference January Difference 
PANN 605 ee 1,036,717 — 178,088 1,014,259 — 26,276 
WOUMINOUS. license 4,271,702 + 290,216 4,210,196 + 628,831 
OMB sic eke ane ecen 1,242,882 + 331,911 1,288,514 + 347,583 
TOMS io. sac cdce-saceeslt 6,551,301 + 444,039 6.512.969 + 950,138 
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VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 
Total shipments of coal over this road for January of the 


current year were 453,886 tons as compared with 317,405 
tons for the month previous. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO R.R. 


Coal tonnage moved over the B. & O. and affiliated lines 
during January of the current year was 3,003,404, as compared 
with 2,443,528, for the same month last year; coke tonnages 
for the same months were 439,176 and 329,556, respectively, 
making gross of 3,442,580 tons for 1913, as compared with 
2,773,084 in 1912. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
The following is a comparative statement of imports and 
exports in the United States for the years 1910-11-12, and for 
December of 1911-12, in long tons: 














Year ——. ——December— 
Imports from: 1910 1911 1912 1911 1912 
United Kingdom. . 13,124 9,278 8,697 988 2,403 
Canadas... sree cnxs 1,675,692 980,174 1,404,139 106,909 109,723 
Japan Gadeeen ae 56,278 16,031 30,621 4,658 4,958 
PONGee es oss ss 240,899 232,969 162,671 25,024 10,743 
Australia & Tas- 
MGUMES 5 os o'ke<<- 
Other countries... . 5,950 356 1 20 
TOG Banieks< 1,991,943 1,238,808 1,608,350 137,580 127,847 
Exports: 
Anthracite........ 3,021,627 3,553,999 3,688,789 241,244 283,831 
Bituminous, 
Canada... 2.54. 7,567,297 10,609,587 10,433,010 691,847 594,309 
Mexico......... 497,316 496,830 462,659 45,087 39,332 
(OU). 7 675,980 470,674 302,487 21,003 33,480 
West Indies..... 858,776 1,053,703 1,152,004 112,199 118,784 
Canada:....... 487,519 565,882 650,617 54,214 48,211 
Other countries.. 697,351 682,138 1,459,201 74,062 76,109 
dO”) Ses rare 10,784,239 13,878,754 14,459,978 998,412 910,225 
Bunker coal...... 6,445,593 6,667,338 7,340,100 548,844 578,667 





FOREIGN MARKETS 











GREAT BRITAIN 
Feb. 21—Prompt business is difficult to arrange, owing to 
congestion at the docks. Colliery owners are adopting a very 
firm attitude forward, in anticipation of high pressure being 
maintained until after Easter. Small coals are very scarce 


and dear. Prices are approximately as follows: 

Best Welsh steam.......$4.44@4.56 Best Monmouthshires. .$4.14@4. 20 
Best seconds........... 4.32@4.38 Seconds... . 3.96@4.02 
Oe ar eee .20@4.32 3.72@3.84 


4 Best Cardiff smalls..... 

Best dry coals.......... 4.20@4.44 Seconds............... 3.c0@a.@0 

The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 

Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 

Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 30 
days—less 24%%. 


British Exports—The following is a comparative statement 
of British exports for December and January of the last two 
years, in long tons: 








—— December ——~ ——— January ———~ 
1911 1912 1912 1913 

TANGO ss. 2s cee cc newcewes 221,359 230,803 241,924 298,308 
GSI a os: ao-ore is cae ccem cre oe ee 4,210,902 3,945,278 4,417,993 
De ee ee eee 910,050 829,435 827,198 901,364 
Household..... sreak tery 166,491 141,763 139,679 145,726 
CTUM MORES cin. casi ceeae me 240,710 284,447 267,096 306,927 
SCRE 2S ok cacy cle oes 5,793,911 5,697,368 5,421,175 6,070,318 
CON re ia tain ra Sees 115,956 97,409 113,871 107,095 
Manufactured fuel............ 103,912 171,400 148,932 196,739 
Grand total.............. 6,040,770 5,966,177 5,683,978 6,374,152 


BELGIUM IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The following is a comparative statement of the imports 


and exports from Belgium for January, 1912-13: 
—— Imports ——. —— Exports —— 
1912 1913 1912 1913 
a eee Fu oe rn ere ee a ee 722,495 693,923 364,161 396,326 
Gaile ero ne eee 73,963 114,188 75,509 8,4080 
RINE oS if ove wd enema bes bp 31,756 40,446 38,228 40,641 
FRENCH PRODUCTION IN 1912 


Coal production of the Pas-de-Calais and Nord basins for 
the year 1912 was 29,888,015 tons, as compared with 28,152,993 
in 1911. Coke production for the same periods was 2,443,442 
and 2,328,715 tons, respectively. 
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| FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
eee es ar 


Monongahela River Consolidated Coal 
and Coke Co. 


President John A. Donaldson, under date of Jan. 15, re- 
ports, in part, for the fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 1912, as fol- 
lows: 

Trade improvement in the fiscal year balanced the special 
difficulties. The river was frozen up for 48 days during Jan- 
uary and February, no loading being done at the river tipples, 
and there was an entire suspension of all operations during 
April in negotiating a labor wage scale, which together ma- 
terially decreased production and lessened profits from the 
transportation department; but both were offset by an un- 
usual demand during the lake shipping season and a better- 
ment in prices. 

Four steamers and one tug being out of commission, en- 
tirely dismantled, and valued on the books at $142,452, with 
a depreciation fund of only $50,753 to the credit of the ac- 
count, left a balance of $91,699 unprovided for. It was de- 
cided as an equitable disposition of such balance to charge 
one-half, or $45,849, against the profits of the fiscal year just 
ended, and the other half against undivided earnings account, 
for the reason that some of these boats have been out of 
commission for several years. Adjustment of the active river 
craft equipment net book value to its present trade worth is 
being considered. 


COAL ACREAGE PURCHASED TO DATE, MINED OUT AND SOLD— 


REMAINDER 
Orig. Since Mined 
Purchased 1899 Total Out Balance 
Pennsylvania...........- 33, 075 6,551 39,626 22,754 16,872 
Kentucky. . aoe iis 2,119 558 2,677 242 2,435 


A reserve oer) of $100,000 each has been created to provide for future 
y fire and sinkage. 

hes have been redeemed and canceled during the year amounting to 

$214,000. Certificates of indebtedness have been redeemed during the year 

amounting to $145,000.] 


EARNINGS, ETC., FOR YEARS ENDING OCT. 31 


loss 





1911—12 1910—11 1909—10 1908—09 
Coal mined (tons)......... 27,910,300 7,509,413 7,637,553 5,947,826 
Ohio Valley Coal & Mining 
o., additional tons.... 157,602 122,641 117,591 84,566 
SEES OR SO $2,628,843 $2,258,456 $2,117,960 $2,134,587 
Less— 
Maint. & rep. river craft... . 474,654 436,965 422,740 405,548 
Depreciation charged off... 954,788 913,099 937,426 834,927 
Interest on bonds, etc...... 863 506,753 526,571 560,858 
LEU GORE MOROOR. cesecs § asteeess. es be600 5 *709) 410 
Div. on pref. stock...... (7%)700,000 (4)400,000 (2)200,000 ......... 
BUM cis % sous kanatos $2,620,305 $2,256,817 $2,086,737 $2,510,743 
sur.$8,539 sur.$1,639  sur.$31,223 def.$376,154 


Net balance for year....... 


* Loss on coal, river craft and harbor equipment sunk during storm on 
lower Mississippi River. y Depreciation, $954,788 in 1911-12, includes de- 
preciation on mine equipment, $254,549; depreciation on river craft, ete., $354,527; 
depletion of coal acreage, $299,863, and one-half book value of certain steam- 
boats worn out and dismantled, $45,849. 


BALANCE SHEET OCT. 31 


1912 1911 1912 1911 
Assets— Liabilities— 
Cash on hand, Preferred stock.. 10,000,000 10,000,000 
etc.. ..... $269,579 $461,029 Common stock.. 20,000,000 20,000,000 
Reinvestment BROONIB oasis wes 7,342,000 7,538,000 
fund with trus- Certificates of 
tee.......... 8,614,529 8,240,597 indebtedness . 890,000 1,035,000 
Bond s.nking Bond premium 
und..... 260,039 248,118 oe 50,690 126,950 
Bonds purchased ...... 143,554 Mortgages...... ...... 5,319 
Accts. and bills Accounts and 
rec.,etc...... 2,859,748 2,821,946 bills payable... 1.899,906 2,649,633 
Stocks and bds. Fire insur. fund.. 100,000 100,000 
Oth. OOF........ 352,029 454,883 Coal _ sinking 
Def. chgs. agst CS bea 100,000 100,000 
oper..... 90,728 11,679 Undividedprofits 1,596,104 1,587,564 
Coal onhand.... 1,236,437 1,429,039 
Supplieson hand 395,146 260,890 
Lumber,&c ,sup. 185,020 185,594 
Empty coal 
boats. . 245,461 289,957 
Investments. . 97, 901,984 28,595,190 








Total........ 42,410,700 43,142,466 | ee 42,410,700 43,142,466 


There was an increase of 14% in tonnage sales of steel, yet 
as most of the smaller products, representing about 30% of 


total output, were sold at generally lower prices, there was 
not a corresponding gain in steel department earnings, though 
the ratio of increase in gross was maintained in the net earn- 
ings. 





COAL SECURITIES 











The following table gives the range of various active 
coal securities and dividends paid during the week ending 
March 1: 


7—Week’s Range-——--, Year's Range 
Stocks High Ow Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ 913 913 913 *94 94 
American Coal Products Pref....... mes scarase 1934 nt 1093 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.............. 343 31} 33 41 31 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref......... vicar saan: 155 155 150 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland..... 1023 1023 102} 102 ‘1023 
Island Creek Coal Pref............. 86 85 85 Peaiip “zi 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 240 204 204 gins anes 
eS SEO ee erage 22 - 19} 213 243 19} 
Pittaburgh Coal Pref.............. 88 844 rif 95 84 
NE IN 6 oo Sop 51 a ho Oa sae wee eee eat 22 23 28 
UT OS arenes ames Oe cere 158 1533 156} 168 153 
ee eee 903 892 90 91 89 
eee ek oe ea eee 90 877 90 93 87 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 50 443 50 54 44 
Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sale Range 
Colo. F. & I. gen. s.f.g 5s......... 99 100 99 ~=“*Feb. ’13 98 994 
eS oe een sence ves A ROME axe” eas 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu....-- . 813 82 81} 82 813 85 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s....... Seats cea “EMR WEE © care cics.s 
Cons. Coal Ist and ref. 5s........ ces | 93 Oct. ’12 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. Ist g 6s....... 96 1023 102 Apr.’06.... .... 
K. & H.C. & C. lat sf g 5s...... oses ecco 2 JOM. 10 98 98 
Pocah. Con. Coll. Ist sf 5s....... 87} 88 873 Feb. ’13 874 87} 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. Ist 5s..... 764 (773 763 Feb. ‘!3 763 
Marin: Coal Con w 58s... iss ces css ve 1003 Sale 100} + toot 103 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s....... 101 1084 102; Feb.’13 1023 1038 
Tenn, TV. 1a GE: occas. ewes 101 103 102 102 102 102 
Cah. C. M. Co. Ist g Gs........ wees eeee 110 Jan. ’09 aleeee 
PU BE aS” eee Saleisl- geese, Semiees np ares 
Victor Fuel Ist s f 5s............. ie or 79% Feb. 13 792 79% 
I. Coal & Coke Ist g 5s....... 963 97 973 Feb. 13 964 98 


No Important Dividends were announced during the week. 


oe 
oe 


The Rock Island R.R. Co.—This corporation owns stock 
in coal companies as follows: Coal Valley Mining Co., $50,000; 
Consolidated Indiana Coal Co., $2,400,600: Crawford County 
Mining Co., $100,000; Dering Coal Co., $1,700,000. 

Burns Bros.—The recently formed consolidation under this 
name will have net tangible assets after depreciation allow- 
ance of $2,407,309. This figure includes only the salvage 
value of equipment carried at $269,000, and which is ap- 
praised at $1,029,100, the difference, $760,000, having been 
transferred to the item good will, leases and contracts. 


Pittsburgh Coal Co.—This company was incorporated in 
New Jersey, Sepember, 1899. It owns about 150 coal mines 
and 100,000 acres of coal land in or within a radius of 40 miles 
of Pittsburgh, together with 5000 coal cars, operating over 
railroads radiating from Pittsburgh. Dividends paid were: 
On preferred, 1900 to April, 1905, 7% yearly; 1906 to 1909, 
none; 1910, 1911 and 1912, 5 per cent. 

Reading Co.—In 1896 this corporation was bankrupt, but 
in the past decade it has expended from income, on additions 
and betterments, an amount equal to 45% of its $70,000,000 
common stock. This is at the rate of $3,150,000, or 4%% per 
annum. For the fiscal vear ended June 30, 1912, this expendi- 
ture was $3,469,482, and had this not been charged to income, 
the common dividend would have amounted to 12%% for the 
fiscal year. 

Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & Iron Co.—This company was 
organized under the laws of Pennsylvania in May, 1896. The 
maximum production per year so far was 2,595,161 tons. The 
$1,500,000 common and $300,000 of the $1,500,000 of 5 per cent. 
noncumulative preferred stock is owned by the Rochester & 
Pittsburg Coal & Iron Co. On the common stock 5 per cent. 


was paid in 1900, nothing in 1901, 5 per cent. per annum dur- 
ing 1902 to 1905, since which date nothing further has been 
paid. On the preferred stock 5 per cent. per annum has been 
paid regularly since August, 1897. 
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MARKETS IN GENERAL 


Business did not improve during February, either in the 
volume of orders, or in sentiment. The distinct feeling of un- 
rest which was discernible a month ago continues, and the 
most disquieting thing about it is that it is as prevalent in 
the agricultural region as in eastern cities. Business men 
seem to be afraid of a number of different things, which in 
all probability will pass away without leaving any mark on 
affairs. 

The continual drawing of gold from the United States 
to Europe must soon have a serious effect on interest rates 
and money conditions here. The continent of Europe has 
been hoarding currency, and in as large amount as was laid 
away in the United States during the money panic of 1907. 

The continued unrest in the Balkan, States and an out- 
break of a revolution in Mexico have not been favorable 
factors in business. 

The stecl market is barely holding its own. Prices have 
shown practically no change, but the demand is falling off. 
This is not at all serious, and the unfilled orders of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation decreased less than 2% in the month of 
January. Since that time, too, there has been an almost un- 
heard of amount of buying by the railways of cars, loco- 
‘motives and.all kinds of materials. Those conversant 
with the situation appear to think that the railways will 
secure their desired increase in rates some time this year. 

Labor conditions are not especially unsatisfactory, al- 
though there are a number of strikes reported, including a 
rather serious one among the carbuilders on the railways. 
The fact that the firemen on the railroads and the railway 
managers have reached an agreement regarding the arbi- 
tration removes this danger, and at one time it was a serious 
question whether or not a strike could be averted. 

Continued activity is noted in shipbuilding work. Several 
new vessels have been laid down, or plans prepared during 
the last month, and the activity continues as great as ever. 


LABOR 


The defeat of the attempt to pass the Immigration Bill 
over the veto of the President is one of the most important 
topics which has confronted the labor world for some time. 
While it may be granted that a stricter supervision is needed 
of some of the immigrants coming into the country, it does 
not mean, by any stretch of imagination, that we are to put 
up barriers against all comers except those who can pass an 
elaborate educational test. What the country needs is the 
best kind of workers it can obtain, workers who are cap- 
able of wielding a ‘pick and shovel, without any pretension as 
to educational fitness. 

The threatened strike of the firemen on the railways was 
averted at, almost the last moment. Some hold the opinion that 
it would have been better to have had a strike at this time, 
fighting it out once and for all, and thrashing the matter out 
regarding higher freight rates and the like, even if it did 
stop business, and cause discomfort to thousands of disin- 
terested people. It is a test of the Erdman Act which may 
go a long way toward its further use in industrial dissen- 
sions, or result in a modification of the bill to make it more 
applicable to all kinds of disputes. As the railway man- 
agers claim, it does put an enormous responsibility on the 
third arbitrator. 

Unrest continues among the garment workers in New 
York, one result of which has been the establishment of 
factories outside of New York City. On the Lehigh Valley, 
men employed in the car building and repair shops are strik- 
ing in Buffalo, and there is a threat to carry the trouble 
all along the line. 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


Continued activity in the purchase of rolling stock, rails 
and track fastenings by the railroads, has been the interest- 
ing feature of the market during the month. The railroads 
have been just as active buyers as they were during the 
fast month of 1912, and, had general mercantile consumers 
purchased as freely as they did then, the tonnage disposed of 
would have been as large, if not larger, than at any other 
time in the last year. As it was, the early estimates regard- 
ing the total booking of steel orders during February were 


COAL AGE 


PRICES OF MINING SUPPLIES 
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revised more than once during the month, and while it is 
probable that some diminution will be shown in the volume 
of orders on the books of the leading steel company, these 
will be by no means as large as was first expected. The 
fact that orders fell off less then 2% in January, is sufficient 
reason to believe that the present activities in steel pro- 
duction will continue for the next six months, at least. 

Building operations were larger in January than last 
year, and, outside of New York, indications are that they 
will continue just as large as during 1912. Manufacturing 
concerns are making some additions and extensions to plants, 
but these are by no means as numerous as they were last 
year. 

The decline in coke has affected sentiment, and a further 
weakening in the price of foundry iron in Birmingham has 
had a depressing effect on consumers who ordinarily pur- 
chased in that market. There has been very little pig iron 
sold for forward delivery during the last month. 

Iron trade conditions in Europe are not as satisfactory 
as they were, and, in Germany especially, prices are only 
maintained through the operation of a strong syndicate. It 
is probable that there will be more active competition for 
export orders this year than last. 

The scrap market shows an improvement in the West, but 
in the Pittsburgh district there is a continued falling off in 
the number of new orders, and prices have likewise declined. 


Rails—-A significant feature of the buying of rails this 
month has been the comparatively large number of orders, 
all of them for small lots. Big railway companies have pur- 
chased freely, and these purchases are much earlier than 
usual. More activity is noted in light rails than in any other 
branch of trade, and there is considerable delay in making 
shipments. 

Quotations continue unchanged as follows: Standard sec- 
tions, 50 to 100 lb. per yd., 1.25c. per 1b.; 40 to 50 Ib., 1.21c.; 
12 lb., 1.25c. Relaying rails in Chicago of standard sections 
are held at $24 per ton. 


Track Supplies—Specifications on contracts are heavy for 
all kinds of track supplies, but spikes seem to be in es- 
pecially large requisition. The Great Northern recently 
ordered 15,000 kegs of spikes; the Pennsylvania is taking as 
many spikes as can be sent it by the two mills making special 
kinds used by this railroad, and other railroads are having 
difficulty in securing the materials needed. 

Prices of spikes are $1.90 to $2 for small lots, but for 
prompt delivery, as high as $2.25 has been paid in Pittsburgh. 
In Chicago, prices are $1.95 to $2.05; track bolts with square 
nuts, $2.30 to $2.40: angle bars, $1.50. These quotations are 
per 100 lb. An especially heavy demand is noted for tie 
plates, and probably more have been sold this year than ever 
before. Quotations are from $32 to $34.50 per net ton. 


Structural Materials—The market is considerably better 
than for several weeks past, and quite a little new work is 
cropping up, especially in the West. Most of this is for 
small jobs, although an order for 15,000 tons of merchant 
shapes for the Newport News Shipbuilding Co. has been 
taken and some enormous orders have been placed for cars. 
There is a prospect that contracts for the operation of the 
new subways in New York will be signed this week which 
will call for a great deal of structural material. The trade 
has been expecting these contracts for a long time. 

Much plate work is being taken for water supply, as well 
as for cars and shipbuilding work. Prices for structural 
shapes are unchanged at 1.50 to 1.55¢c. Pittsburgh, for future 
delivery, and 1.75 for prompt. In Chicago, quotations for 
future shipment are made at 1.58 to 1.78c., while prompt de- 
livery commands 1.88 to 1.98e. Plates are held at 1.55 to 1.€0c. 
Pittsburgh, for future delivery, and 1.75 to 1.80ec. for fairly 
prompt. In Chicago, plates are 1.68 to 1.73c. on contract, and 
1.88 to 1.93c. for nearby shipments. These are base prices, 
and small sizes are held at advances above this quotation. 
All quotations are per 100 Ib. 


Pipe—Business continued just as heavy during February 
as in January. Some large orders have been received from 
Canada where a great deal of work is going on in natural 
gas fields. For the smaller sizes of pipe, the demand is not 
quite as active as a month ago. 
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Discounts continue unchanged as follows: Steel pipe, 1%- 
in., in large lots from mill, black, 77%; galvanized, 66%; % 
to 2-in. black, 80%; galvanized, 7014%%:; 2%- to 6-in. black, 
79%; galvanized. 70%%. 

Based on these discounts, the net prices of pipe are as 
foilows in earload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: 


Cents 





Size, inches Black Galvanized 

Me, iwi aise Gaewe wuwrsin eee ww empress re le BTS ee 2.30 3.40 

T° «ice bares adianrnd-wr seca ge serbicas oumptacw seme tates Whee eee Lata eee 3.40 4.85 

BRM sna. sr bives oem ion ws wie SS wiverie de a Socdous tot seas ao cen ee 4.60 6.55 

DMG. ics suiduuuasspes hoes Cea ee eae 5,50 7.70 

ee ee ee ee Pe 7.40 10.30 

B26. scavscuw sak wos gala chsieeN Sees oa e wae o 11.50 16.70 

Rnd daaa Saw $9.0 adap PRIS He Ow Oa SAS 15.40 21.75 
Sheets—Business offered the miils for third-quarter de. 


livery at present prices has been refused, and many jobbers 
such shipments, pro- 


would be willing to place orders for 
vided they would be accepted at these quotations. Activity 
continues, and many orders are being received for delivery 


during the first half of the year, yet there are only a few 
mills that can spare any tonnage for delivery before July. 
On the ordinary grade of black and galvanized sheets, mills 
are from twelve to fourteen weeks behind in shipments. 

there seems 


Should the general steel business improve, 
to be little doubt that prices will be advanced from $1 to 
$2 per ton later in the year. The following table gives the 
price of sheets in Pittsburgh, and likewise in Chicago: 





————Cents per pound—————_- 





——Pittsburgh -Chicago 
Black Galv. Black Galv. 
EC eae +H ee, Se 2.20 2.90 2.65 3.60 
NOS: 20 BNE ZC v.siceics oss 2.25 3.10 2.70 3.65 
Ra a pee eee re 2.°0 3.25 2.75 3.20 
RD Pw ousiakie dss a mackie 2.29 3.40 2.90 4.15 

Wihkk PRODUCTS 

Wire—Business continues active, with more orders being 
received than is usual at this time of year. One mill has 
advanced its quotation on wire nails, but other mills have 
not followed. Quotations are unchanged, painted barbed 
wire in Pittsburgh being held at $1.75, and galvanized at 
$2.15. Annealed fence wire in carload lots is $1.55 and gal- 
vanized in $1.05. In Chicago, annealed fence wire is $1.73; 


while barbed wire in that market is $1.93 


galvanized, $2.13, 
All of these quotations are per 100 Ib. 


and galvanized $2.33. 
rope being 
%-in., 10c. 
and for 


change, 2-in. 
per ft.; 1%-in., 23c.; 
minimum for large lots, 
quotations are demanded. 


Wire are without 
held in 
These quotations 


the better grades, 


Rope—Prices 
Pittsburgh at 57e. 
are the 
hig her 
Prices are without change for lots of fair 
Birmingham Wire Gage, the prices in 
“Extrat Best,” Nos. 6 to 9, 4%c.; 





Telegraph Wire 
size. Measured in 
cents per Ib. are as follows: 


Nos. 10 to 11, 4%c.; No. 1, 45%c.; No. 14, 5%c.; “Best,” 
Nos. 6 to 9, 31%4c.; Nos. 10 and 11, 3%c.; No. 12, 3%c.; No. 14, 
4c. Actual freight is allowed from Trenton, N. J., where it 


does not exceed 25c. per 100 Ib. 


Copper Wire—As a result of the steady decline in copper 


metal, the prices of wire declined, almost, day by day. The 
base price now quoted is 16c. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Bar Iron and Steel—Prices are unchanged from last 


month, and quotations from jobber’s store, either New York 
or Chicago, are as follows: 


Refined iron: 





i. to: 2% in, POUNG And BGGare. «26 sik aces iG es ses 
ae CO Ee Se I Fe BN ia io 5 io oon 5G SY We ww re SLO 2.15¢ 
Pe te 2 it SA an. £0 ie An ieee a ise ee beac wists 2.35¢. 
DCW BIBER. sce 5 4)e sacs wid oss So a oe Ga Saree en ee iow 3.60¢ 
Soft steel: 
% to 8 in., round and SQUare......... cece resescees 2.10c. 
Oh Oat, SO BBs 5 6 os 9's 8 9-0 48.4 Se 0S 4 oe ae 2.10c. 
1 to 6 in. x % and fy im..... cece eee eee erence evens 2.25¢ 
ea 8e BN BE AU soe ok os bows bei o Vises neh ais 2.20¢. 
Bande—1%% to © xX fe in: tO NO. Bic ccc ce vine wien 2.40c. 
Beams and channele—3 to 15 In.. .. 0... cee cc csaccs 2.25¢. 


Nails—The demand is not as heavy as a month ago, but 
is as large as usual for this time of year. Stocks are not 
large, as manufacturers of nails who make other wire pro- 
ducts are devoting as much raw material as possible to other 
lines which are more profitable. Quotations are unchanged 
as follows: Large lots of carloads and over are $1.75 Pitts- 
burgh. In Chicago, carload lots are $1.98; less than carload 
lots $2.08. In New York, wire nails from store are $2.05. 


Cut nails are $1.70 to 1.75, Pittsburgh, and $2.05, New York. 
All of these quotations are per 100 Ib. . 
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Packing—There is more demand for packing than a month 
ago, and quotations are as follows: Asbestos wick and rope, 
13c.; sheet rubber, 11 to 18c.; pure gum rubber, 40 to 45c.; 
red sheet packing, 40 to 50; cotton packing 16 to 25c.; Rus- 
sian packing, 9 to 10c. 


Brattice Cloth—Prices are higher than last month and no 
relief appears to be in sight before the end of the summer at 
least. The mills are now quoting on April, May and June 
shipments which, of course, means late arrivals. The de- 
liveries are still delayed. Despite the usual February dull- 
ness, the volume of Wusiness seems normal. 


Chain—Prices of chain are firm, but the buying has not 


been especially large. Ruling quotations per 100 Ib., f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, are as follows: 
fi DID Te fos 5 exsisaie St casoee me ellos entree cane Tee eater e Gara o asa nT PRC ECE Tt gees $7.50 
Ry ox asd ds 3 ro ea ce eoo eeee oeoe 4.95 
Wigs SANA 5s wits. ghee cian (ove cee talzees vey lec dua Wegit ss eitoties ais AUai-atia he Soo oe Siar abaia etapa 3.95 
PRs RUM eens ova ru a]coch sateen erasaisy tes ssetar st sia) a citiel aise) abe vonctetal wns ieielsieres tates ss 3.40 
We” (RRM Se oneasa cp-aor dile eta eae nied G ooian pe corte’ we Solon yee Pilon Crete an ae aaa oko 3.2) 
ee US, ae b 0 eieaerarer sme stiey ea ennai ee Gir Wer ReneS ots Seal ec 3.00 
ARC CURRE FAES | 7 ee ee arene pee Screg rie var Pearce Nae MEDD NAL bar yea ay nes 2.90 
% and {jj La Ps eM PES ce eee os os Ot MOT wr re SIC Peck 2.80 
WS ARIMA) SPER NAAR ose eo) ven Fn say S7ahey sual tah sree ete) cour o eee ee pnenane trate feaeenee 2.79 
Re Ra ER TAMAS hace: as0ro erations areice. Oo Reahoce hb ascreehaie aan oe beac RO ORE 2.6) 
Extras for BB 
‘ RR ios teres ovohen vee s Vara ese ierar canst ate vay acest ell metavan otoncue tack ape tar er ty tad 1.5 
| SRR ROE Cm one Reso Cn NOMS mag NT Mc soe owen pene 1.50 
‘amma (cages FV ES! 1" ZS ier ae Rn Og ae nec oo 1.25 
Extras for BBB 
LY RE AGESS a Uae reer aan AGP AA ac nu aera Mo ra Sra ene Ce ene hor 2¢e. 
Fie HAMS ASNT 5. so secaka toe tog aire oe eas, res an eaatanetauarien de Rewa Cnt WE 1.75¢. 
Portland Cement—The market is especially firm, ©»! 1e 


manufacturers in New York State are securing as much as 
$1.10 per bbl. in bulk at the mills. The greater part of the busi- 
mess transacted for mills in the Lehigh Valley district is at 
90c. per bbl., but some few sales have been made around 95ce. 
Quotations in Pittsburgh and New York delivered are $1.58 
per bbl. with an allowance of 40c. for the bags returned. 
These are for shipments in cloth bags. 

Manufacturers of cement are especially optimistic over the 
situation, and believe that the present year will be make a 
new record in the matter of shipments and are also of the 
opinion that prices may work somewhat higher as the season 
advances. 

Bars, Concrete Reinforcing—The demand has not been as 
active in the last month as previously, and some of the 
largest interests are refusing to sell bars beyond July 1, at 
the quotation of $1.50 Pittsburgh. The supply from ware- 
house stock is somewhat better than a month ago, and like- 
wise mill shipments are being made a trifle more promptly. 


PITTSBURGH PRICES IN CENTS PER POUND 


Mill Warehouse 

Shipments Stock 
Se MR) og. -inv aves dva Sig ere oe Ieee ee 1.50@1.55 2.00 @ 2.10 
RMRMODS <5 wary. Kishsl braid Sonewtace tenis oreo teeees 1.55@1.60 2.05@2.15 
MAR MEDG «oi 5. ssc sthce wy ace 6a Sia Geena 1.60@1.70 2.10@ 2.20 
i | CMM pr eae ties CREE ame NRT cry rage Os tap el 1.70@1.80 2.25 @ 2.35 


Trianguiar Mesh—Business is active, but producers are 
able to ship promptly on receipt of orders. Stocks are very 
fair, and a large production is looked for this year. 

From mill in De Kalb, Ill., quotations are 18c. per 100 lb. 
higher. Prices are as follows per 100 sq.ft., f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
district, for less than carload lots and lots of more than 10,000 
Sq.it:: 


No. 3 $1.23 No. 32 $2.62 
No. 23 2.05 No. 36 1.05 
No. 26 1.42 No. 40 3.25 
No. 28 1.97 No. 41 2.48 


THE MULE MARKET 


Mules—The demand for mules in Kentucky and Tennessee 
is reported to be active. Two-year-olds have sold recently at 
Danville, Ky., at from $120 to $150 per head. Buyers in the 
Lancaster, Ky., market have paid from $175 to $215, while 
several excellent pairs have soid at $550. Four hundred 
mules were sold at Mt. Sterling, Ky., recently, at from $200 
to $350 per head. A large lot of three-year-old mules sold 
in Danville recently brought $160 per head. Prices in the 
Paris, Ky., market range from $200 to $225. Five hundred 
mules disposed of at a recent sale at Franklin, Ky., brought 
prices ranging from $125 to $250. Fancy prices are being 
quoted in some of the Tennessee markets. At  Lawrence- 
burg, pairs are selling at as high as $600. Lynchburg, which, 
with Columbia, takes rank as the leading mule market of 
Tcnnessee, has shipped over 1800 mules this season. Some 
unusually high prices have been paid for the fancy stock 
offered there, the record price of $900 being paid for a single 
pair recently. The average is about $275 per head. Two 
pairs of two-year-olds sold recently for $1025. A Louisville, 
Ky., mule firm recently purchased three carloads of mules 
in Hardin County, Ky., at $250 a head. 





